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'Jgl Serb Riot Police 
Beat Protesters 

J| I In Edgy Kosovo 

^ 30,000 Ethnic Albanians Rally 
| To Condemn Killings of 20; 

| Ifbst Asks Milosevic to Negotiate 
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By Chris Hedges 

iVVn- W Tine s iVnit-f 

PRISTINA, Serbia — The Serbian police used 
truncheons, water cannon and tear gas to disperse 
about 30,000 ethnic Albanian demonstrators who 
were marching here Monday to condemn the killing 
of more than 20 people over the weekend. 

The street clashes in the capital marked the third 
day of serious unrest in Kosovo Province, where 90 
percent of the population are ethnic Albanians. The 

On the move with Kosovo's rebels. Page 5. 

unrest began Friday when Serbian police were am- 
bushed by rebels of the Kosovo Liberation Army. 
The Serbian authorities, lashing out with an un- 
restrained fury, executed at least 20 civilians m the 
area of the ambush, human rights officials contend. 

The unrest could, if unchecked, lead to an es- 
calation of the mounting violence (hat has beset 
Kosovo in recent months. Western diplomats, who 
were quick to condemn the behavior of the Serbian 
police, have appealed to Slobodan Milosevic, the 
president of Yugoslavia, to negotiate with the eihnic 
Albanian leadership, an appeal that was swiftly re- 



fVarfVw . 


Riot police charging demonstrators in Pristina, capital of Kosovo Province, on Monday, at a 
rally two days after 20 people were killed during police sweeps against ethnic Albanian militants. 


jected by senior government officials in Belgrade. 

The police, to prevent protesters from gathering in 
the center of Pristina, blocked streets early in the 
morning. When people began to gather, squads of 
heavily armed police charged to break them up. 

One group of police, apparently lingered by the 
efforts of a photographer to take pictures from ihe 
window of the daily newspaper Koha Ditore, entered 


rhe offices of the paper, ransacked the premises and 
threw the photographer from the second story w :n- 
Jow, breaking his ice. Scores of other people were 
injured in the assaults, as police officers chased 
protesters down side streets and gave those they 
caught brutal beatings. Veton Suroi. the editor of 

See KOSOVO, Pa S c 5 
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Hindu Nationalists in the Lead 


Ap! Kum wflhe AmkmtJ Piaa 

Atai Bihari Vajpayee, a leading Hindu nation- 
alist, receiving partial election results Monday. 


By John F. Bums 

A/rw Y.irli Times Sen-icc 

NEW DELHI — Partial returns from India ’.< gen- 
eral election indicated Monday that an alliance of 
parties led by rhe Bharatiya Janata Party, a Hindu 
nationalist group, had far outstripped a rival alliance 
led by the Congress (I) Party, but apparently not by 
enough seats to assure the Hindu nationalists of an 
outright parliamentary majority. 

A fuller picture awaited the completion of vote- 
counting for more than 540 parliamentary seats, which 
was not expected until late Tuesday. 

But if the early trends hold up, India appears to be 
headed for a period of intense political maneuvering, 
with the Hindu nationalists and the Congress Party 
competing to reach a majority by drawing the support 
of other groups with seats in the new Lok Sabha, 
India's lower house of Parliament. 
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AGENDA 

Terrorism Ugly,’ 
Iran’s Leader Says 

TEHRAN (AFP) — President 
Mohammed Khatami of Iran 
vowed Monday to cooperate with 
the international community in 
fighting the "ugly phenomenon" 
of terrorism. 

In a meeting here with the Italian 
foreign minister, Lamberto Dim, 
Mr. Khatami said; "Terrorism and 
violence beget hatred and hatred is 
destructive. I sincerely and hon- 
estly am ready to cooperate to fight 
this ugly phenomenon in all its 
foims." 

Western countries, led by the 
United States, often accuse Iran of 
sponsoring terrorism. 


PICKING ECONOMIC WINNERS EN EUROPE AND ASIA 

In the Old World, a New Equity Culture 


By John Tagliabue 

Nov York Tima S ervice 

FRANKFURT — Two years ago, Boris Ogursky was 
working for the catering arm of Lufthansa, the German 
airline, when he saw the future and made a bet. 

The German government was selling off the last bits of the 
airline to investors, and Lufthansa management was trying to 
introduce employees to the idea of having a stake in the 
company’s success. In place of a pay raise, employees could 
choose between a onetime cash payout and an equivalent 
amount of stock. 

To make the notion of stock ownership too good to refuse, 
Lufthansa added a twist; Employees could borrow money 
interest-free from the airline to buy additional stock at 
market prices. After two years, they could either sell the 
shares and pay back the loan or hold onto them and pay it off 
gradually. If Lufthansa’s share price rose, the employees 


pocketed the profit; if it sank, the company promised to buy- 
back the shares at no loss to the employee. 

Mr. Ogursky bit. He purchased 67 Lufthansa shares at 
20.60 Deuische marks, or nearly S 1 2 a share. On Friday, they 
closed at 34.35 marks, or almost 519. Mr. Ogursky ’s 110 
shares — he later added to his holdings — are now worth 
about $2,100. 

Stock ownership in Europe is nowhere near as common as 
it is in the United States. Forty-three percent of adult 
Americans own shares either directly or through mutual 
funds, compared with only 6 percent of adult Germans, 1 6 
percent of the French and 25 percent of Britons. Investing in 
stocks has long been considered too chancy a move in the 
Old World, where the middle-class investment of choice is a 
virtually risk-free government bond. 

But that is changing. In 1 995. when Lufthansa first offered 

See SHARES, Page 6 
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In the Far East, Nimble Firms Thrive 
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By Steven Mufson 

WjiMinfjtort Pun Service < 

TIANJIN, China — Just a few months ago. four compa- 
nies in T hailan d were vying for shares of the worldwide 
market for leather golf bags. Today, two are bankrupt, 
crushed by the weight of foreign debts. 

The surviving two, however, are making more money 
than ever. Smart enough to have borrowed only in TTtai 
currency, they were not hurt by the plunge in the foreign- 
exchange value of the baht. In fact, they arc in better shape 
than before; they cannot work fast enough to fill their orders. 
Sales prices are holding steady, because there is less com- 
petition. and the slump of the Thai currency cut the cost of 
labor and local leather and fanened profit margins. 

Similar stories are emerging across Asia from the 
shakeout of the continent’s fiscal crisis. The financial earth- 


quake has altered the economic landscape, and while for the 
most pan it has brought hardship and even catastrophe, it 
also has left standing some winners in an intensified in- 
ternational competition for money and markets. 

"If you had low debt, if you’re exporting and getting 
dollar revenues and have local currency costs, then you’re 
doing great,' ’ said John Seel, a Hong Kong-based economist 
for Bear, Steams & Co. "Unfortunately' there are not too 
many companies like that.’’ 

Some of the winners and losers are well known. Among the 
losers are T hailan d's banking sector, South Korea's biggest 
conglomerates and the vast majority of Indonesian companies. 
J.P. Morgan & Co. is laying off Asian staffers, and Union Bank 
of Switzerland took a huge write-off for an ill-fated Asian 
currency transaction. The winners are some foreign-funded 

Sec SHAKEOUT, Page 14 
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Schroeder Charts 
A ‘Middle’ Path 

Kohl Foe Launches Campaign 
With His Party’s Solid Support 


According to an unofficial estimate made by Star 
TV. a privately owned television network with the 
most elaborate broadcast coverage of the results, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and its allies were likely to end 
up with 250 to 260 scats. 

The network estimated that the Congress Party, led 
in the election campaign by Sonia Gandhi, the Iialian- 
bom widow of Rajiv Gandhi, a former prime minister, 
would gel between 150 and 160 seats, an improvement 
of about 15 to 20 seals from the 1996 election, when 
Mrs. Gandhi did not campaign. 

The network estimated that a third major alliance, a 
center-left group known as the United Front, would 
win 100 seats, with 20 io 40 seals going to splinter 
parties that have not aligned with any of the major 
groups. 

Since leaders of the Congress Party and the Uniied 
See INDIA, Page 4 


By William Drozdiak 
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BERLIN — As he began a new Mon- 
day :o persuade German toier* :h.il he 
should replace Chancellor Helmut Koh! 
as leader of Europe's mo.: rowerfu! 
nation. Gerhard Schroeder confronted 
wju» may be his biggest challenge: how 
to iure votes from the center without 
alien:: mg his fellow Social Demo- 
crats. 

Basking :n glory after his triumphant 
showing in Lower Saxony elections 
earned aim she party nomination to run 
for chancellor, Mr. Schroeder insisted 
:ha: h:>. p irn 's path back to power ;n rhe 
September national election after lb 
y ear-* in the opposition lay straight dou n 
the middle. 

"We're talking about a political plan 
Shut embraces both business and social 
responsibility." Mr. Schroeder said. 
"We must create a social consensus in 
the hurtle against mass unemployment It 
has to be anchored in the middle." 

Over tite y ears. Mr. Schroeder cul- 
tivated a maverick role within his party 
as an unabashed friend of business: one 
who puffs Cuban cigars, mbs shoulders 
with titans of industry and serves on 
Volksw agen’s board. It is an image that 
has always irritated the traditional 
working-class constituents among So- 
cial Democrats, who tend to forget Mr. 
Schroeder 's impoverished origins as the 
son of a widowed cleaning lady. 

For the moment, those doubts have 
vanished as the chairman of the Social 
Democrats, Oskar Lafontaine. and other 
guardians of the pony’s leftist ortho- 
doxy have thrown their support behind 
Mr." Schroeder’s blend of moderate 
policies and telegenic good looks as the 
potential winning combination that will 
break their miserable losing streak over 
the past four national elections. 


But if Mr. Schroeder hope* to deliver 
on his* promise* of modernizing German 
industry and finding new jobs for Ger- 
many’s record number of nearly 5 mil- 
lion unemployed, economists and busi- 
ness leaders claim that his party’s core 
supporters may not like his bitter pre- 
scriptions. They say Mr. Schroeder will 
have to persuade many of them to accept 
lower wages to reduce some of the 
world's highest labor costs that have 
sapped Germany's ability to compete in 
the global economy. 

"He still needs to tel! the country what 
really lies behind such slogans- as mod- 
ernity in economic policy . tax reform and 
technological progress.’ 1 said Hans-Peier 
Sti’n!, head of Germany's Chamber erf 
Commerce and Industry. "The details 
are not likely to p!ea>e everybody, es- 
pecially some people in his parry." 

Just us Tony Blair waged a bitter 
banle with the Labour Panic's old guard 
to fashion more centrist policies in Bri- 
tain. Mr. Schroeder faces a serious 
struggle in building a new social con- 
sensus. such us through his "Alliance 
for Jobs” that calls for close cooper- 
ation unions and employers. 

In many respects, such pragmatic ap- 
proaches remain anathema to leftist So- 
cial Democrats, not to mention the more 
radical Greens, whose support may be 
necessary for a governing coalition. 

Unlike other Social Democrats, Mr. 
Schroeder is skeptical about the single 
European currency and insists that the 
Deuische mark should only be replaced 
when monetary stability can be assured. 
He also fears that the euro may worsen 
Germany's unemployment troubles by- 
driving investors toward cheaper wage 
countries in the European Union. 

Mr. Schroeder says he wants to cut 
taxes to bolster growth, but he is already 

See SPD. Page 6 
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Mirjn fJcnm' France- Plr,^ 

Rudolf Scharping, Social Democratic whip, left, and Premiers Gerhard 
Schroeder, Johannes Rau and O^ar Lafontaine in high spirits Monday in Bonn. 

A Battle of Appearances 

Expect Both Candidates to Shun Risky Issues 


By John Vinocur 

i>;:« fMlwtoj H i rjlJ Tnhune 

PARIS — In nominating Gerhard 
Schroeder. the Social Democratic Party 
has chosen a candidate for chancellor 
whose appearance of substance and 
seeming refusal of palpable risk may be 
just enough for Germans to think tie is 
the safe choice to replace Helmut Kohi 
after 16 years in power. 

Appearances rather than doctrine will 
very probably be at the hean of the 
election Sept. 27 because the choice in 
Germany is between two still very 
cloudy notions of the future of Europe *s 
pivotal country: Mr. Kohl's imprecise 
promise of security and continuity in a 
world rhar has changed, and Mr. 
Schroeder’s equally vague pledges of 
modernity and renewal. 

The contest is in every respect a fas- 
cinating and passionate match between 
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Soaring Inflation Hits Indonesia and South Korea 
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JAKARTA — The forced devaluation of their cur- 
rencies has sent inflation rates soaring, Indonesia and 
South Korea announced Monday, in a fresh sign that a 
second wave of turbulence in Asia's economic ensis is 
washing across the region. 

Indonesia’s inflation rate accelerated to nearly il 
parent in February, the brink of hyperinflation, the 
Eovemmem reported. The figures are the wore! since 
the mid-1960s, when economic and pohucal lunnoti 
toppled Sukarno, Indonesia's founding father, and 
propelled President Suharto to power. 

^ *TWs is just the reported figure, can you imagine 
what it’s really like out in toe villages siud Jimmy 
Koh. a regional economist at Independent Economic 
Analysis (noldings) Pte. in Singapore. "I waslooking 
at^percenl for the full year before this number. Now 
I'll probably revise it higher.” 


Over toe past six weeks, prices have soared, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have lost their jobs, 
economic activity has slowed to a crawl, and dozens of 
food riots have broken out in provincial towns. 

In South Korea, toe monlhs-long slide of the won 
has also sent inflation soaring. The Finance Ministry 
said the consumer price index had risen at a 9.5 percent 
rate in February, after an 8.3 percent rise in January’. 
Producer prices climbed 17.7 percent in Februaiy. 

At the same time, Seoul announced a record trade 
surplus, but economists said this would not last. The 
Trade Ministry said toe country’ had a customs-cicared 
surplus of $3.29 billion in February, the largest ever, 
against a $2.12 billion deficit a year earlier. 

"The surge in inflation has been anticipated, given 
the won’s dramatic fall to toe dollar,” said Kim Joon 
Kyong, an economist at toe Korea Development In- 
stitute. (, But expons won’t be able to sustain steady- 


growth for long because toe basis for expons is 
weakening rapidly.” 

Indonesia’s inflation figures were issued as former 
Vice President Walter Mondale, an envoy of President 
Bill Clinton, arrived in Jakarta to urge Mr. Suharto to 
implement economic reforms. 

Indonesia’s Bureau of Statistics said inflation in 
February was 12.76 percent, more than in all of 1997. 
The year-o n-y car figure for the month was 3 1 .7 per- 
cent, close to hyperinflation. 

Analysis say that, as a rule of thumb, hyperinflation 
is defined as price increases running at between 40 
percent and 50 percent. The sharp jump in toe official 
figure backed up anecdotal evidence that price rises in 
many basic goods are already 40 percent or 50 percent 
or even much higher. The government's official fig- 

See INDONESIA, Page 14 


men of powerful political reflexes, but 
the lack of specific undertakings in their 
ideas about what Germany should be- 
come makes the issues secondary to the 
personalities. In a country’ that has taken 
pride in elections that have meant pro- 
grams and content, their diminished 
presence creates the prospect of a vote 
that will be decided by emotions, in- 
stinct and the impact of television. 

On the issues, each candidate is 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

obliged to deal with a central contra- 
diction. Mr. Kohl, the Christian Demo- 
crat who oversaw German reunification 
but also the unrelieved onslaught of 
massive unemployment, must cast him- 
self as guarantor of a safe and seamless 
type of everyday life and opportunity 
that many Germans feel vanished dur- 
ing his reign. Mr. Schroeder, the cha- 
rismatic challenger whose state ran up a 
ledger of debt, joblessness and gov- 
ernment intervention in private busi- 
ness. must show himself as committed 
to innovation for Germany well beyond 
the modest scale of his accomplish- 
ments in Lower Saxony. 

Uuder the circumstances, toe election 
can ram on two elements. If the debate 
goes to toe substance of reform, one of 
toe elements can be each candidate's 
explanation of how much new indi- 
vidual risk, in a country that abhors it 
will be brought into German society in 
order to create jobs and enterprise. 

But considering the potential for ali- 
enating voters attached to Germany’s 
vast system of state protections and sub- 
sidies, an exceptionally personal con- 
frontation, short on detail and strong on 
emotion, seems more likely. 

In a long campaign the ’potential for 
error and the awakening of conservative 

See GERMANY. Page 6 
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Jules Verne's Inspiration / Rebuilding a Guide for Explorers 

Let There Be Light, Even at the End of the Earth 


By Calvin Sims I 

New York Tima Service f 

I SLA DE LOS ESTADOS, Argentina — I 
It was the kind of wild, romantic ad- Ik 
venture that only the French could R 
dream up: a spectacular joraney to this 
forbidding island at the end of the earth, 
between Sooth America and Antarctica, to |||| 
rebuild a famed lighthouse That hart lain |1|P| 
dor ma nt foruearly a century. 

For the past two months, in the desolate, |||| 
rocky island’s notoriously hostile weather |§|| 
conditions, Andre Bronner, a French nav- mM 
igator, and seven compatriots have toiled day 
and night assembling a wooden replica of the ||| 
original 18S4 lighthouse that inspired Jules Wm 
Verne’s last novel, “The Lighthouse at the 
End of die World.” m m 

Ir seemed only String that on Thursday, §|f| 
Feb. 26, when a yO-degree arc of light finally I|j|| 

S from the windows of the lighthouse, Wm 
lating the dark sky off Tierra del (H 
Fuego, that Mr. Bronner burst into tears. He m m 
bad fulfilled a childhood dream that nearly f||| 
cost him his life. |||| 

“As a boy, I was fascinated by the themes qm 
ofJules Verne’s books.” he said, “especially 
this lighthouse, which 100 years ago was 
indispensable for clipper ships and steam- wa 
boats sailing through these dangerous waters 
to Europe and Asia around South America. 

“When I first visited the island four years 
ago, I got lost for several days and nearly died 
from the cold, harsh weather. But when I wM 
found the deteriorated remains of the light- S 
house, I realized how important it had been to ^ 
humanity, and I knew then that I had to 
rebuild it.” 

During the last century, the violent waters sur- 
rounding this 65-kiIoineter-long (40-mile-long) is- 
land, 100 nautical miles east of Cape Horn, were a 
virtual graveyard for ships taking the route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. Between 1876 and 
1905, there were at least 21 shipwrecks off the north 
shore of Isla de los Estados. 

In 1884, in an effort to make the passage safer, 
Argentina sent six navy ships to San Juan de Sai- 
vamenro hay on the island to build a lighthouse. 

Dozens of soldiers were assigned to operate the 
lighthouse, which had beams that could be seen 25 
kilometers away and which indeed did reduce ac- 
cidents. But the island’s fierce weather — including 
winds that were recorded at up to 150 kilometers an 
hour, constant rainstorms, and frigid nights that 
often lasted for IS hours — caused Argentina to 


paths. The isianrt is virtually untouched by 

man. 

So building materials for the new light- 
house were smpped from France to Tiena del 
Fuego, where they were transported to the 
island by Argentine Navy boats. The French- 
men, with the help of navy personnel, had to 
carry tons of construction materials across 
ftreekflometers of steep, rough island terr a i n 
to the 70-metear (230-foot) cliff where the 
lighthouse is situated. 

To get to foe island by boat even today is a 
15-hour trip in rough waters from the port erf 
Ushnaia on Tiexxa del Fuego. 

The lighthouse replica, which is 7. 8 meters 
in diameter and 7 meters high, is made of 
(Canadian cedar and pine and a zinc roof. 
It is powered by solar panels and relies chi a 
timing device that permits it to remain un- 
stuffed. 

During construction, the Frenchmen lived 
in a huge tent, specially designed to with- 
stand the island’s inclement weather. They 
brought large supplies of pat£, meat, vege- 
tables, wine, and cognac, which they con- 
tended was crucial to ov er co min g the cold. 


A MONG the right Frenchmen were 
carpenters, an electrician, a cook, 
ana a musician — who composed a 
symphony at the end of the world 
. and who was responsible fox keeping spirits 
high. 

“For me, the hardest part of this journey 
were the island rats that attacked our en- 
- campment from time to time and .always had 

a curious look on their faces as if to say, 
‘What are you humans doing here,* ” said. 
Daniel Nourand, who was responsible for making a 
video recording of the entire constructionprocess. 

In a small ceremony on the island last Thursday, 
Mr. Bronner officially donated the new lighthouse 
to the Argentine Navy, which will be responsible for 
maintaining it, even though foe lighthouse serves no 
real practical purpose because most vessels passing 
through this region now rely on satellite navigation 
systems. In fact, because the public is not allowed to 
enter the island, the lighthouse can only been seen 
from passing boats. 

Still, Captain Ismael Arturo Rodriguez of foe 
Argentine Navy stressed the symbolic value of the 
lighthouse. “It represe n ts the hopes and dreams of 
explorers who were brave enough to throw caution to 
the wind and venture to foe fer reaches of foe world,” 
he said. “Without these early lighthouses we amid 
have never conquered these turbulent seas.” 


abandon the project in 1902. Jules Vane captured 
the importance of the lighthouse in his last novel, 
published in 1905 shortly after the writer’s death. 

When Mr! Bronner discovered the ori ginal site of 
the lighthouse in 2994, all that remained was a heap 
of decaying timbers. It took him nearly four years to 
raise money to rebuild foe lighthouse and to cross 
numerous bureaucratic hurdles in Argentina and 
France for foe project to proceed. 

One complication for foe French crew was the 
fact that Argentina has declared the is land an eco- 
logical reserve and has restricted access to the island 
to only afew scientists and a small navy outpost that 
does meteorological forecasting. 

Any activity that might cause environmental 
damage to the island's rare flora and fauna is 
prohibited. Airplanes, helicopters and vehicles are 
not permitted on the island, and there are no roads or 


El Nino Rains Wash Out Fragile African Economies 


By Stephen Buckley 

Washington Post Senice 

NAIROBI — The unceasing rains 
that walloped East and Central Africa 
for most of the past five months have 
given way to soothing blue skies. 

Yet, the effects of the relentless pre- 
cipitation, caused by the El Nino weather 
phenomenon, have nearly flattened foe 
fragile economies of several countries. 

Beyond the more than 4,000 people 
who havedied since October because of 
flooding and rain-related diseases, such 
as malaria and cholera, the rains have 
washed out many major roads, 
hampered food production and hobbled 
tourism. More than 500,000 people in 
northeastern Kenya are still cut off from 
major towns by the floods. 

Production of coffee in Uganda, foe 
country’s main export, fell by more than 
50 percent late lak year. Kenyan man- 
ufacturers and exporters have lost mil- 
lions of dollars, Tlie rains washed out 
tourism in Tanzania. 

The rains also kept farmers in nearly 
all of East and Central Africa from 
planting tens of thousands of acres of 
crops, with especially harsh effects in 
Kenya, Ethiopia, Tanzania and 
Somalia. There Have been reports of 500 
percent more rainfall, or as much as 20 
centimeters (8 inches) per day where 
normally it does not exceed 8 centi- 
meters. Forecasters predict that the rains 
in East and Central Africa — which 
have not taken the beating that Pan has, 
for example — should ease in inland 
areas over foe next few months. 

But coastal areas and regions sur- 
rounding Lake Victoria may continue to 
experience above-average rainfall. No 
country is on the edge of famine, but 
none can afford another four months of 
soaking rains. 


‘ ‘The situation in most of East Africa products ranging from flowers to fnr- 


is still fairly precarious,” said Nick 
Maunder, regional field representative 
for foe Famine Early Warning System in 
Nairobi 

Accurate statistics are elusive in 
Kenya, but analysts say the rains have 
pummeled several principal economic 
sectors. Exports of tea ana coffee, two 
key sources of foreign 
exchange, slid sharply 
last year, as did corn Nearly al 
production, forcing . r . 
Kenya to import that m a 

staple this year. Africa CO 

Tourism, already ail- 
mg because of political plant the 

violence on Kenya’s 

coast last August and 
September, sank further because of the 
rains. Roads that lead to safari parks 
were often reduced to seas of mud, 
which left some hotels and lodges with- 
out customers for days. 

The rain battered many of Kenya’s 
key access roads — most notably, the 
road between Nairobi and Mombasa, 
East and Central Africa’s most impor- 
tant port. About 85 percent of man- 
ufacturers’ raw materials reach Nairobi 
via the road, which was closed at least 
twice in the past four months. The ar- 
tery, in need of major repairs even be- 
fore foe rains, is open now, but the 
government has limited it to trucks 
weighing 25 tons or less because many 
bridges and sections of foe road remain 
unreliable. 

Manufacturers say char transportation 
costs have rocketed and that production 
has plummeted because goods and ma- 
terials that once took 48 hours to travel 
from Mombasa to Nairobi now take as 
long as two weeks. 

Some exporters have lost tens of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of orders for 


Nearly all farmers 
in East and Central 
Africa could not 
plant their crops. 


niture because they could not transport 
goods to Mombasa fast enough for cus- 
tomers. 

“We have a lot of people who just 
cannot get their materials,’ said Walter 
Kamau, executive officer in charge of 
marketing for the Kenya Association of 
Manufacturers. “We hope the govern- 
ment does something 
soon." 

farmers El NMo-relaied prob- 

d r i. j leras bav® 3011 govem- 

Lentra! meats hustling for help 

Id not from foe Warid Bank 

and other major donors. 

’ crops. Uganda, whose eco- 

nomic growth was 5 per- 
cent in 2997 instead of 
foe expected 7 percent, in part because of 
the rains, received $30 million from the 
World Bank. Tanzania has requested $45 
million from donors to help pay forSllT 
million in El Nino-related damage. 

Tourism and farming were hit espe- 
cially hard in that country. La foe north- 
east town of Arusha — from which thou- 
sands of tourists visit Serengeti National 
Park, home of foe famed Ngorongoro 
Crater — many tour operators said busi- 
ness was off 20 percent Many fanners 
just outside town said this was the worst 
rain they had seen in three decades. 

At one time, said Linda Jaffe of Oliv- 
er's Camps Ltd. in Arusha, only 10 ki- 
lometers (six miles) of road leading into 
foe crater were passable. Her camp was 
washed away several times in January. 

“You suffer. There were a lot of 
cancellations and postponements,” she 
said, adding that if business did not 
recover quickly, “we might not be able 
to keep all the staff on. ” 

The only consolation, Ms. Jaffe said, 
is that foe grass is plentiful for the cows 
of foe Masai herders. 


Slovakia’s Meciar Fills 
A Presidential Vacuum 


“There won’t be much hunger this 
year,” she said. 

Nonetheless, the rains washed our 
. many farmers' planting season. Those 
who have managed to grow crops have 
had huge problems reach mg markets be- 
cause of muddy, pothole-pocked roads. 

Gibson Kisamba, a major supplier for 
fanners in northeast Tanzania, oversaw 
a virtually empty store last week. Nor- 
mally, he said, ir would be buzzing with 
farmers buying everything from seeds to 
wheelbarrows to fertilizer. He has sold 
only about 50 tons of seeds since late last 
year, he said, half his usual sales. 

But just as farmers and tour operators 
are stumbling out of foe El Nino rains, 
Tanzanians most brace for what may be 
another long, unhappy three months. 
Their season of long rains — when 
Tanzania typically gets its most severe 
precipitation — begins next month. 


By Christine Spolar 

Wash i ijCon Post Service 

BRATISLAVA, Slovakia — This is a 
r n n nf i y without a president, and almost 

no one knows what to do about it. 

President Michal Kovac said good- 
bye to politics Monday, ending a single 
term was foe strangest and most 
embattled in any new democra cy of 
F^h-m Europe. Mr. Kovac and Prime 
Minister Vladimir Meciar were at each 

others’ throats for much of foe five years, 

s c ra ppin g over democratic reforms and 
financial sleaze. Mr. Meciar routinely 
threatened Mr. Kovac, and led his ruling 
coalition down tortuous paths to try to 
cut short the Kovac presidency. 

Now, in Mr. Kovac’s final days, Mr. 
Meciar leveled cans more swift kick. He 
nm ntT H iTatart Slovakia’s poorly written 
consMufioa to leave foe president’s of? 
fice empty and to lend himself much of 
its power during a critical election year. 

“He’s a powerful man now, and this 
gives hnri more influence,” said, Kal- 
man F et or ? of foe Hungarian Civic 
Party, one of several oppositi on gro ups 
ax odds over the rtiiarnma with foe 
largely ceremonial presidency. 

“It’s really going to be much more of 
a problem when die election campaign 
starts,” Mr. Petocz added. “He will have 
all foe power, to sidetrack and to create 
fegal chaos. And he does that wed” 

Democracy has always been more of a 
soap opera here than anywhere else in 
Eastern Europe. The small est and young- 
est nation to break free from commun- 
ism, Slovakia has been most criticized by 
European and U.S. officials for the pace 
and depth of democratic reforms. 

Mr. Meciar, who has dominated 
Slovak politics since the fall of the Ber- 
lin Wall and then with foe split of 
Czechoslovakia in 1993, is usually the 
cause of ire. Under Mr. Meciar, minor- 
ities, media and even the courts have 
been bruised 

But foe charismatic and often bul- 
lying leader has had a lock on foe prime 
minister’s office, save for a brief rout in 
1994. That was the first public twist in 
die Kovac-Meciar saga. A onetime Me- 
ciar ally, Mr. Kovac split with him over 
ethical differences and helped push a 
successful no-confidence vote. 

That move haunted Mr. Kovac when 
Mr. Meciar returned to power after par- 
liamentary polls later that year. Ever 
since, the fend has been ugly. 

“It’s led the whole society to be 
divided,” said Brigita Schmognerova, a 
leader of the Democratic Left, heirs to 
the old Communist Party. “On one 
level we’re a nation between Meciar 
and anti-Meciar forces. On a broader 
level it’s a difference of opinion over 
whai makes a democracy.” 

The latest crisis has all the makings of 
a force but packs serious consequences. 
The president is chosen by Parliament. 
After one round of voting. Parliament, led 
by Mr. Meciar’s party, the Movement for 
a Democratic Slovakia, and its coalition 
partners, foe Slovak National Party and 
die Association of Weskers of Slovakia, 
were unable or unwilling to pick a pres- 
ident This week, a second round will be 
held. Neither candidate, a writer and a 
railroad weaker, stands a chance. 

As the 67-year-old Mr. Kovac exits 
without a successor, under foe consti- 
tution, some of his powers devolve to die 
government and, essentially, Mr. Me- 
ciar. There is no time limit to the state of 


WEATHER 


limbo. There are no penalties. So, Mifl 
Mec iar can consolidate and keep powdfl 
at will More important, be can use hijfi 
influence to thwart foe result of par* 
liamentary elections this fall •» 

As the law now reads, Mr. MeriafS 
will assume the right to convene Parijl 
lam ent. Bat if he does not like the? 
makeup of the new Parliament, nothing f 
ensures that he, in fact, will call the* 
assembly. ■ - 

The constitution also does not spell " 
out who takes on foe tasks of signing 
laws or appointing m inisters. For in- 
stance, the government must resign, 
after elections, to the president But if 
there is no president would Mr. Me- : 
ciar’s “government submit its resigna- 
tion to itself, and then accept it? 

The turmoil has not stoked domestic 
confidence. Private radio and television ' 
stations have arrived since die last dec-.-; 
non and co m pete directly with state-runf 
media. Politics plus reports of gangland ; 
killing s and privatization ripoffsaremore^ 
fully detailed, and with clear impact. . £ . 

A newspaper poll shows a newlyA 
formed opposition group, the Stovafcfj 
Democrat Coalition, drawing 3Z5 per*-j! 
cent of likely voters. Mr. Meciar’s party; 
polled in about 22 percent, 10 percent- 
age points lowerthan the last election. - 

Faltering support may be why Ml.^ 
Meciar’s party has yet to nominate any-' 
one for president Olga Kehosova,*,. 
party loyalist and newly named Slow-*, 
a Ida’s United Nations representative*: 
said Mr, Meciar told leaders he wanti 
their votes as president He might wd& 
she said, keep both jobs. f: 

'X. 

TRAVEL UPDATE 

U.S. Citizens Warned ' 
Of Threats in Pakistan 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan (AP)— The 
U.S. Embassy here warned U.S. citizens > 
Monday to be cautions, saying there 
have been threats of attacks against 
Americans. 

“These threats are believed to be 
credible and should be cause for caution 
by American citizens,” according to foe ' 
warning. The embassy refused further 
comment 

The threats apparently were connec- 
ted to foe Feb. 21 killings of two Iranian ' 
construction workers in foe southern -- 
port of Karachi Since then, foe embassy, 
said it had received reports that “several 
radical groups, including two which axe 
present in Pakistan, have called for at-, 
tacks on Americans worldwide.” . , 

.A plane from Belgrade landed in. 
Banja Luka^ Bosnia-Herzegovina, on. 
Monday, marking a resumption of reg- 
ular air traffic between Serbia and Bos- 
nia after nearly eight years. (AP) 

Correction 

A Bloomberg News article in Mon- 
day’s editions incorrectly characterized 
comments by Taku Yamasaki an of- 
ficial of Japan’s governing Liberal 
Democratic Party. Mr. Yamasaki urged 
that public works spending for fiscal' 
year 1998, which begins in April be 
accelerated and completed in foe fust 
half of foe year. 
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Testing America’s Math Mettle: Some See Success in Being Behind 


By Ethan Brenner 

NewYuii Times Server 
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NEW YORK — When the results of a major 
international mathematics and science test were 

made public last week, showing American 12lh . 

graters near the bottom of the industrialized 
world, leaders reacted with well-rehearsed 
alarm, They warned that Americans would not 
be able to continue to be global competitors in 
( toenew teowlcd^ economy." as Education 
'Secretary Richard Riley pur iL 

Fingers were pointed, hands were wrong Of- 
ftaals lamented that the United States continued 
io be, as the nue of an influential 1983 education 
report had it, "A Nation at Risk." 

- But with the country standing today as the 
world's unchallenged technological powerhouse, 
the trendsetter for a global computer and in- 
formation economy that Asian and European 
countries are struggling to match, the scripted 
furor has drowned our a quiet, embarrassed de- 


^U c - T U P scientists ami educators arc wondering 
wnetlier die country i* succeeding despite loose 
educational practices or at least in njn because of 
them. 

“Like America, science is a fundamentally 
optimistic endeavor, a kind of child’s play, 
where little attention is paid to getting it rigfit 
immediately and there is little stress on canons," 
said Dudley Hcrschbach. a cheniistrv professor 
at Harvard University and a 1980 Nobel laureate. 
“I have noticed that graduate students who get 
straight A’s are often lost when it comes to 
research. Maybe w e have let k ids wander all over 
hell in high school, but that preserves some 
energy for later when it u, better spent. 

Even :ls he spoke those words. Mr. Her- 
schbach worried that they were a rationalizing of 
dismal results and based on little more than 
anecdote and hunch. But he was not alone io 
voice such educational sacrilege. 

Larry Cuban , 4 pro lessor of education at S tan- 
ford University, said, “American ingenuity and 


innovation seem to be so nimble in responding to 
difficult problems that one could speculate that 
the progress! v ism that so many critics claim has 
seized American schools is the very fountain- 
head for that creativity and innovation." 

Nearly all educators agreed that American 
schooling required improvement, that teachers 
were poorly paid and trained and that students 
were underserved and insufficiently challenged. 
But the educators said the links between those 
problems and economic performance were ap- 
parently far less direct than had been supposed. 

Many expressed alarm and puzzlement over 
the results, released Tuesday, of the Third In- 
ternationa] Mathematics and Science Study. 
American 12 th-graders were outperformed In 
mathematics and science literacy by tbeir coun- 
terparts in 12 countries out of 20 and did better 
than students in just two, Cyprus and South 
Africa. In advanced mathematics and physics, no 
country performed more poorly. 

In the same study, American fourth-graders 


scored above die international average and eighth- 
oraders about average. So some educators took the 
opportunity to argue tha: recent attention to stan- 
dards and better schools had begun to pay off hut 
had not reached the upper levels of schooling. 

The trouble is that this pattern has been con- 
sistent for as long as comparative tests have been 
given. In basic skills. American students start out 
equal to or ahead ci students of the country’s 
main trading partners, and steadily decline the 
longer they stay in school. 

When in the late 195CU the Soviet Union put a 
rocker in space ahead of 'die United States, and in 
the 1970s and 1930s. Japanese cars and com- 
puters were leaving U.S.' projucis behind, the 
gaps in students’ mathematics and science scores 
were used as damning evidence of an imminent 
national decline and a reason for spending 
money to improve schools. Bui lodav Asian and 
European educators are coming for visits to see 
v. hat thej might lean*, from iris American sys- 
tem. 


Howard Gardner, a professor of education at 
Harvard University, said the United Sates was 
■ ’a country of infinite second chances." 

* ‘There are a thousand ways to bounce back, ' ' 
he added . 1 ‘What harms you in other countries is 
the straight and narrow path you have to follow: 
If you fall off, it is very hard to gel back on. Here 
it is a more chaotic system. Bui the world econ- 
omy is more chaotic. So that’s good." 

With technology changing so rapidly, U.S. 
corporations are investing billions in on-the-job 
training at hundreds of so-called corporate uni- 
versities. Such training focuses the mind on 
specific tasks in ways that some ana 1 \ sis say caff 
be more effective than traditional schooling, 

Of course, despite all the talk of creative 
genius, a number of less radical explanations for 
die poor 1 2 th-grade results and simultaneously 

booming economy are also being offered. Most 

experts argue that American universities mo*r 
likely make up for many fai lines of high 
schools. ' i 


White House Turns Up 
The Pressure on Starr 

9 publican Senators Also Question Tactics 


By Howard Kunz 

Uitt/uA^rofl Ppsi Sen-ice 


WASHINGTON — A lop White 
House official has urged Kenneth Starr, 
the independent counsel, to end his 
Whitewater investigation, and a Demo- 
cratic senator has called for his resig- 
nation. while three Republican senators 
expressed guarded criticism of his re- 
cent tactics. 

Rahm Emanuel, the senior White 
House adviser, said on a television pro- 
gram Sunday that both he and President 
Bill Clinton believed that after a 414-year. 
$40 million investigation, it is time for 
Mr. Stair to “acknowledge that he has a 
dead end and wrap up that investiga- 
tion." Mr. Emanuel also said that “Ken 
Stair has shown a willingness to use die 
grand jury to silence his critics.’ ’ 

“This is a partisan political pursuit of 
the president," he charged. 

But Mr. Emanuel stopped short of 
urging Mr. Starr to resign, saying in 
response to a question: “Politically, 
that's ridiculous for us to say." 

- Senator Patrick Leahy. Democrat of 
Vermont, was asked on another 'tele- 
vision program if Mr. Stair should step 
down. 

“Sure he should," Mr. Leahy said, 
adding: “Kenneth Stan has gotten 
totally out of control. He has this fix- 
ation of trying to topple the president of 
the United States. He’s doing 
everything possible to daiL" 
in a further sign of the shaip public 
focus jori Mr. Starr’s aggressive ap- 
proach, three - Republican senators, 
while generally -supporting the counsel, 
said he had erred in facing Sidney 
Blumenrhal, a White House aide, to 


her to lie about it. 

The widespread criticism ol Mr. Starr 
for forcing Mr. Blumcnthal tu appear 
before u grand jury Thursday gave the 
White House an opening it exploited in 
coordinated fashion Sunday on the talk 
shows. 

Paul Bcgala. a White House adviser, 
said, alluding to Mr. Biumenthal’s legal 
fees, that “Sidney and his family were 
fined 510,000 for the crime of enl- 
ictzing Ken Starr." 

“And I think that’s a chilling, chilling 
thing," he said. 

Lanny Davis, a former While House 
special counsel, spoke of “pulling a 
$ 10,000 lax on his family with legal fees 
and asking him to disclose whom he 
talks loin the press." 

■ Criticism in the Ranks 

Even some of Mr. Starr's deputies arc 
questioning the wisdom of some of his 
recent moves. The New York Times 
reported from Washington. 

“We’re getting creamed,” a top 
deputy to Mr. Suut said. 

Several members of the counsel’s 
team acknowledged privately that his 
office had made strategic miscalcula- 
tions that handed the White House ad- 
ditional ammunition to attack the in- 
dependent counsel and to raise 
questions about the fairness of his in- 
vestigation. 





Khar Eka'Thc Arwcuiei Pten 

Vernon Jordan Jr., a prominent Clinton friend and adviser, leaving his home in Washington on Monday, a 
day before be was scheduled to go before a grand jury to tell what he knows about the Lewinsky allegations. 


Away From Politics 

• After three and a half months in a 
hospital in Des Moines, Iowa, the last 
two of the McCaughey septuplets have 
gone home to join their large family and 
the 60 volunteers who help take care of 
them in the McCaugheys’ three-bed- 
room house. (AP) 


spe* 

taking $15 million from his office* has 
been captured after a five-month man- 
hunt, a company official said in Char- 
lotte. North Carolina. Surveillance 
tapes and photographs showed a man 
who the FBI believes is David Scon 
Ghana taking bags of money and put- 
ting them onto a cart in the company’s 
vault. Other surveillance videotape 


showed the man loading the bags into a 
company van. (APi 

• The Supreme Court has allowed 
random drug testing of some federal 
employees al the Old Executive Office 
Building, next door to the White House. 
The justices let stand a ruling that said 
the tests were justified to protect the 
president and the vice president. (AP) 


Historians Discover 
570 War Documents 
Signed by Lincoln 

Wjikir.-'tL'r, p t 'S! Sen i 

WASHINGTON — Two ama- 
teur historians sifting through 
SO.OOO rarely touched files at ihe 
National Archives in Washington 
have found 570 documents with 
Abraham Lincoln's signature, a 
find that historians ore calling the 
largest of its kind in 50 years. 

Tom and Beverly Lowrv. work- 
ing at their own expense, have in- 
dexed more than 40.000 of the Civil 
War couns-manial of Union sol- 
diers. an undertaking begun but 
abandoned by oihers. The Lincoln 
signatures were ofien squeezed in 
at the bottom of a general 's lengthy 
report with a notation say ing that 
the soldier should be pardoned. 

The discovery of such a huge 
number of signatures is a surprise to 
Lincoln experts, who said the pre- 
vailing belief had been that there 
were none left to find. 

Thomas Schwartz, Illinois state 
historian and editor of the Journal 
of the Abraham Lincoln Associ- 
ation, said, “Anyt. ..u written in 
Lincoln’s own hand 'is a major 
find." 

Cullom Davis, edt r of the 
definitive collection 01 Lincoln’s 
papers from his 25 years as a trial 
lawyer, said: “Scholars have spent 
generations plowing all available 
and known sources. To find almost 
600 Lincoln signatures is truly 
newsworthy." 


f . C r 




BOOKS 


In Stocks Gains Currency 

about his enucism of the prosecutor s */ 


office and his contacts with reporters. 

"I think that Ken Stair made a mis- 
take on that," Senator Aden Specter, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, said. “I 
think emotions ran a little too high.” 

I Senator John McCain, Republican of 
Arizona, said on a television program 
that "calling Mr. Blumcnthal before the 
grand jury was a mistake." 

“Somehow it managed to turn this 
guy into an admirable person," be said, 
“which is remarkable/ ’ 

The chairman of die Senate Judiciaiy 
Committee, Orrin Hatch, Republican of 
Utah, said that Mr. Starr was legally 
within his rights to subpoena Mr. Blu- 
menthal in an inquiry into possible ob- 
struction of justice. But, be added, “It 
was probably politically inadvisable." 

Mr. Emanuel's comments appeared to 
represent an escalation of the White 
House attacks on Mr. Starr. In a sub- 
sequent interview, he said that Ae White- 
water investigation was "offtrack.” 

“What is it he can’t figure out about a 
24- year-old real esta te deal?" be asked. 
“All we have seen is an escalation and 
expansion of the investigation with no 
conclusion of any of the pieces.” 

But Mr. Emanuel said nis call for Mr. 
Stair- to finish his work applied only to 
the investigation of the Arkansas land 
venture called Whitewater. 

“I don’t think after six weeks any- 
one’s saying be should wrap up the 
Monica Lewinsky investigation,” he 
said. 

Since January, Mr. Stair has been 
investigating whether Mr. Clinton had a 
sexual relationship with Ms. Lewinsky, 
a former White House intern, and urged 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

New York Tjnin Service 

WASHINGTON — As the United 
States begins debating how to shore up 
Social Security for the baby-boom gen- 
eration, advocates of fundamentally 
changing the system are honing their 
argument to a single theme: that as an 
investment. Social Security is a bad 
deal. 

Conservative groups. Wall Street ex- 
ecutives, members of both political 
parties in Congress and other pro- 
ponents of turning Social Security into a 
vehicle for investing in stocks and 
bonds are attacking the current system 
with research showing that many firople 
will receive little more in retirement 
benefits than they contribute through 
payroll taxes. 

Younger people, especially, will get a 
bad deal relative to people born longer 
ago, the critics said. 

The results, they said, are particularly 
striking when the system’s payoff is 
compared with the much higher rates of 
return available in the stock and bond 
markets. Allowing part of Social Se- 
curity taxes to be invested in such areas 
would allow even low- income workers 
to accumulate significant wealth in their 
working lives, the critics contend. 

’ ‘The only way 10 save Social Security 
for the long term, meaning 50 years from 
now, is to transform the program so that 
it can become a source of wealth,” said 
Senator Bob Kerrey, Democrat of Neb- 
raska, who favors using part of the 
payroll tax 10 finance personal retire- 


POLITICAL NOTES 


mem accounts for every worker. 

President Bill Clinton has called for 
Congress and the White House to find a 
bipartisan solution next year to the 
looming financial problems of Social 
Security. The possible solutions include 
raising taxes, cutting benefits, increas- 
ing the retirement age, dedicating fed- 
eral budget surpluses to the problem and 
turning Social Security into a more in- 
vestment-based program. 

Relatively few Democrats have pub- 
licly endorsed any shift toward a more 
investment-oriented approach, and 
many liberals oppose the idea, as do 
politically powerful advocacy groups 
for die elderly. Mr. Clinton has not 
announced a position. 

But the idea is winning widespread 
support among Republicans. Some like 
Representatives Mark Sanford of South 
Carolina and Nick Smith of Michigan 
are sponsoring plans that would gradu- 
ally replace the longtime system with 
private accounts. Others like Senator 
Judd Gregg of New Hampshire advocate 
using port of payroll taxes to finance 
private investment accounts while main- 
taining a reduced but guaranteed Social 
Security benefit as a safety net 

Social Security now has more than 
enough money to pay today’s retirees 
and other beneficiaries. But it will be- 
come increasingly pressed as the 76 
million people born in the 20 years after 
World War n begin retiring in droves 
around 2010. Unless changes are made, 
the system, experts say, will become 
insolvent around 2029, able to pay only 
75 percent of promised benefits. 


BRINGING OUT THE DEAD 

By Joe Connelly . 271 pages. $25. Knopf. 
Reviewed by James Polk 

T HE Manhattan neighborhood of 
Hell’s Kitchen is a war zone. On the 
city’s unforgiving nighoime a venues and 
back alleys, "the array of midtown cra- 
zies who walk the streets in survival gear 
while muttering to friends in hell" is 
locked in mortal combat with other as- 
sorted bits of municipal detritus for high 
stakes but to scant purpose. Keeping 
trade of the carnage and sweeping bodies 
from the sidewalks is the job of a frayed 
crew of cops, emergency room workers 
at Our Lady of Mercy (otherwise known 
as “Misery”), and, at the very front of 


the from lines, the shell-shocked medics 
of the Emergency Medical Service. 

The novel “Bringing Out the Dead" 
is the first-person story of one of these 
last, a burned-out veteran of the urban 
battlefield named Frank Pierce, a man so 
haunted by his failures that he sees him- 
self as “a mass of shoddy wiring, sparks 
fiving, a flash fire waiting to happen.” 
Nicknamed “Father Frank" by an early 
partner because of his initial enthusiasm 
“to drive fast and save lives,” Pierce is 
now jaded beyond cynicism, going 
through the motions as he sinks ever 
deeper into his pir of ugly memories. He 
is a man driven, no longer by a sense of 
mission but by a sense of despair. 

The one horror that dominates is 
Rose. A young asthmatic who died 
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_ . . | Congress will abide by the self-imposed austerity of last 

Republicans Try Broader Appeal 

- RTinxi _ Southern Republican leaders laden with big-ticket highway and transit projects that are 

ha^ed^JS^ov^^ofthc gjj „p for debate on Mon- 

^foffina^dEUaabem day. calls for spending at least $181 billion, andpossibly 
2 to 2000 much more, over six years on virtually every type of land 

- attending the biennial transportation project, from roads to bridges to subways to 

Southern Republican J ^f^5{^ f ^^'^ Ce o r^d e ntia! ^Everycongressional district in the countty stands to gain 
asked, “Who k yog fetchoice s0 ^^ g ^ the measure, but the big question wili be 

nomination, Mr. Watts, the only back Kq> * most. Regional alliances have formed, 

^ pitting senators from the Noraeast and parts of the West, 

S whose SBles benefit mos! frcra cumm tnffiporaDon 

-who received 16 1 



■George 

-presidential nominee in 2000 . . _ 

acknowledgment by delegates ibat the party should butid 
support among women and blacks. 

Senate Faces Public Works Test 

' .WASHINGTON — In the first major test of whether 


Quote /Unquote 


Mari in Fitzwmer, former White House press secretary, 
on the impact of the Lewinsky investigation on President 
Bill Clinton’s staff: ”1 think it has a terrible impact on 
morale because every member of the staff, first of all, is 
fearful for the president. And second, they’re fearful for 
themselves." (AP, ) 


^Lauon's World Championship earli- 
er this year, Viswanathan .An and pro- 
duced a fine counterattack to wallop the 
Dutch grandmaster Friso Nijboer in the 
10 th round. 

The Ricbter-Rauzer Attack with 6 Bg5 
is still the most popular method against 
the Classical Sicilian. It discourages the 
Dragon Variation, because 6 ...g 6 runs 
into fractured pawns after 7 Bf 6 ef, and it 
discourages 6...e5 because 7 Nf5 yields 
White a grip on the light squares at f5 and 
d5 for use as knight outposts. 

In an Anand-Kasparov game from the 
Intel Quickplay Grand Prix, Paris 1995, 
the bishop sacrifice with 9...H6 10 h4!? 
was accepted, after 10...Nd4 1 1 Qd4, by 

11.. .hg anti after 12 hgNg4 13 Be2e5 14 
Qgl ef 15 Bg4 Bg4 1 6 Qh2 f5 17 Qh7 
Kf7 18 Rh 6 Bg5, Anand could have had 
a peroetual-check draw with 19 Qg 6 
Kg 8 20 Qh7 and so on. He did not take it 
and lost. 

With 12 h4, Nijboer gave the them- 
atic bishop sacrifice another whirl, but 
one of its drawbacks showed up here: 
Anand didn’t take it until he got more 
development 

Finally, he found the right time for 

1 6 .. .hg!, when he could smash 1 7 ef Bf 6 

ANANOBLACK 


White 

Black 

Nijboer 

Anand 

1 e4 

c5 

2 Nf3 

d6 

3 d4 

cd 

4 Nd4 

NI6 

5 Nc3 

Nc6 

6 Bg5 

e6 

7 Qd2 

Be7 

S D-0-0 

(M> 

9 U 

Nd4 

10 Qd4 

Qa5 

II Kbl 

hfi 

12 h4 

RdS 

13 Be2 

Bd7 

14 Qe3 

Rac8 

IS e5 

de 

16 fe 

hg 

17 hg 

Rc3 

IS Bd3 

Rd3 


White 

Black 

Nijboer 

Anand 

19 cd 

Ng4 

20 Qh3 

Nh6 

21 gh 

Qe5 

22 Rdel 

Qg5 

23 hg 

Qg7 

24 Re3 

Bg5 

25 Rg3 

f6 

26 Qg4 

Kf7 

27 Qd4 

Qg8 

28 Qe4 

BcS 

29 Rh7 

Ke8 

30 QD4 

Qg6 

31 Qh3 

Rd6 

32 a3 

Kd8 

33 Kal 

Qf5 

34 Qhl 

Bd7 

35 d4 

Rc6 

36 Qh2 

e5 

37 Resigns 



c d e T 

NUBOCRAVHfTE 

Position after 17 hg 


IS Ne4 by lS...Bb2! 19 Kb2 Qb4 20 
Kal (or 20 Kcl Rc2! 21 Kc2 Ba4 22 
QM Bb3 23 ab Qe4 24 Bd3 Rd3 25 Rd3 
Qg2) Rc2 21 Rbl Qa5 22 Rb2 Rb2 23 
Kb2 Qe5. For example. 24 Ka3 Bc 6 25 
Qg5 (or 25 Bd3 f5) Qd4 26 Rd 1 Qa4 27 
Kb2 Qb4 28 Kal Rdl 29 Bdl Qd4 30 
Kbl Be4 31 Bc2 Qdl 32 Qcl Bc2 puts 
Black a piece and two pawns ahead. 

Nijboer had hopes for the h file after 
17 hs, but Anand dashed them with 

17.. .RC3!, when 18 be Nd5 19 Qh3 Nc3 
20 Kcl Ne2 21 Kb2 Qb4 22 Kal Qc3 
forces the queens off with Black up a lot 
of material. 

With 18 Bd3, Nijboer kept fighting, 
and after Anand reduced the white at- 
tack force with 18.. Rd3!, the Dutchman 
persisted with 19 cd for 19 Rd3 Nh5 20 
Rh5 Bc 6 2 1 Rd 8 Qd 8 , winning easily for 
Black) Xg4 20 Qh3. Anand had to give 
back some material with 20...Nh6, bat 
he retained both material advantage and 
control of the position after 2i gh Qe5 
22 Rdel Qg5 23 hg Qg7 24 Re3 Bg5. 

From Moves 26 to 32. Nijboer chased 
the black king futilely. For example, 27 
Rgh3 e5 28 Qe4 Bh3 29 Rh3 Rh 8 ! 30 
Qb7 Kg 6 31 Qe4 f5 32 Qc 6 Qf 6 forces 
Black into one hopeless exchange or 
another. 

After 36.. .e5. there was no defense 
against 37...Rcl. If 37 Rc3, then 

37.. .QH 3S Ka2 Be 6 39 Rb3 Bb3 40 
Kb3 Qc4 mate. Nijboer gave up. 


when the hung-over Frank Pierce failed 
to get a tube into her lungs to help her 
breathe, she now stalks his every tour, 
emerging from the shadows of his guilt 
again and again in her yellow raincoat to 
accuse and condemn. From Rose, and 
from the memory' of Rose, there can be 
no escape. 

On- top of that psychic curse are the 
physical recurrences of Mr. Burke. Re-, 
vived once already by Pierce and his. 
partner after a cardiac arrest, Burke be- 
comes a fixture in die emergency room, 
where die medics re -encounter him. 
whenever they bring another crumbling 
life into Misery. Never conscious,, 
breathing irregularly, instinctively- 
pulling IV tubes from his arms, his heart, 
frequently stopping. Burke eventually 
causes Pierce to wonder Is he fighting io 
live, or is he fighting to die? This is a. 
dangerous question for one whose busi- 
ness is pulling the dying back toward life:- 
it also becomes the novel’s central issue. . 
When he asks it, Pierce's career as a- 
lifesaver is probably doomed. 

Because he has asked it. the lingering, 
of Burke and the ghostly presence of the- 
lost Rose only hasten what the nightly 
grind of the mean streets has made in- 
evitable. Eventually, to EMS workers 
like Pierce, none of what they do makes, 
any difference either to the functioning of 
the city or to the destinies of its citizens. 

And also like Pierce, many of them, 
come to see that their job is ‘"less about- 
saving lives than about bearing witness. ’ ' - 
But witness to what? The ambulances 
careen from rescues of such regulars as 
Noel and “Mr. Oh" — for the sole 
purpose of rescuing them again one or 
two nights later — to saving~the junkies*: 
brought joltingly back to life with in -it 
jections of Narcan — just so they can ODj 
again. Where is there purpose in that ? 

Given the wasted lives and wasted! 
landscapes he describes, it makes senses 
that Joe Connelly tells the story of his2 
blasted protagonist as what amounts to a 2 
war novel. Although there are no trenches || 
or foxholes, no tanks or howitzers, fight-a 
mg for the night is as vicious, as un-j 
relenting and as soul-destroying as any-; 
battlefield. And the battle fatigue is just as T 
real, too. The death and dehumanization: 
that are pans of the nightly routine of the": 
EMS workers thrust a group of otherwise: 
dissimilar individuals into a comradeship : 
every bit as intense and desperate as that*; 
of combat soldiers. ~- 

Himself nearly 10 years a paramedic 
in New York, the author weaves his way’ 
through his first novel with absolute: 
confidence and an assured style that is a& 
once immediate and reflective. " 

At times, particularly near the end," 
the plot may seem a little pat and a little-; 
rushed, as if the events don’t come mi -2 
urally anymore but are positioned to-* 
make the narrative mm out the way itl; 
does. Still, such quibbles are minor.:' 
What counts is that “Bringing Out the- 
Dead” is written with a richness and a' 
closeness to the world it describes that- 
makes it a powerful achievement. - 

James Polk, a critic who lives in- 
Woodstock, New York, wrote this for The 
Washington Post. 
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Push Comes to Shove in Seoul Crisis 

Legislators Trade Punches and Fail to Approve a Prime Minister 


BRIEFLY 


By Don Kirk 

International Herald Tribune 


SEOUL — President Kim Dae Jong's 
effort to appoint a prime minister de- 
generated into fistfighting, pushing and 
shoving in the National Assembly on 
Monday and finally broke down com- 
pletely when the assembly failed to 
vote. 

The assembly finally adjourned with- 
out deciding whether to approve the 
appointment of Kim Jong PiL 72, one of 
the architects of the 1961 coup that 
ushered in a quarter century of militar y 
dictatorship, 

President Kim was expected Tuesday 
to appoint Kim Jong Pil as acting prime 
minister anyway, in a show of good faith 
to the minority party leader whose sup- 
port he needed to win the election in 
December. 

"There must an end to the political 
vacuum," said Park Ji Won, a pres- 
idential spokesman. "It is driving our 
country into a life-or-death siutuation.” 
Even without a prime minister, Mr. Park 
said, the president was determined to 
name a new cabinet Tuesday. 

Kim Jong Pil is a former army colonel 
who founded the Korean Central In- 
telligence Agency and served as prime 
minister under the dictatorial Park 
Chung Hee in the early 1970s. 

Although he was President Kim’s 


nemesis when the latter was a dissident, 

as a candidate, and their des^stipiiLated 
that Kim Jong Pil would become prime 
minister. 

The opposition Grand National Party 
holds a majority in the assembly even 
though its candidate lost the election. 
That party's defeated presidential can- 
didate, Lee Hoi Chang, now honorary 
chairman of his party, signaled the 
showdown that ties ah rad by calling on 
Kim Dae Jung to jettison Kim Jong Pil 
and name a substitute. 

Grand National politicians said they 
planned to contest as unconstitutional 
any attempt to name Kim Jong Pil as 
ac ting prime minister. 

The assembly turned into pandemoni- 
um when members of Kim Dae Jung's 
National Congress lor New Politics and 
Kim Jong Pil's United Libera] Demo- 
crats charged that members of the Grand 
National Party were casting blank bal- 
lots. Grand National members, after 
boycotting the assembly session on Fri- 
day, agreed to vote Monday but decided 
to use blank ballots so Kim Jong Pil 
would still not receive the votes needed 
to become prime minister. 

"It's blank, it's blank," shouted a 
member of die assembly, claiming 
Grand National members were filing in 
and out of the voting booths on die edges 
of the assembly floor too quickly to mark 


"yes" or “no.” 

With that, members of Kim Jong Pil’s 
party dashed to the booths to prevent 
further balloting, and the fighting start- 
ed. The floor was quickly filled with 
masses of black-suited men flailing ax 
each other, shoving one another across 
desks. 

The Grand National hit upon the 
device of casting blank ballots amid re- 
ports that the party was split and that as 
many as 20 of its members would vote 
for Kim Jong Pil if they voted for anyone. 
That would have been enough for Kim 
Jong P0 to win approval as prime min- 
ister, provided the National Congress for 
New Politics and the United liberal 
Democrats voted as a bloc for him. 

It takes a majority vote in the as- 
sembly to approve whomever the pres- 
ident nominates. 


The Grand National Party "is badly 
[inSeok,; 


divided,” said Kim Min Seek, a member 


of Kim Dae Jung’s National Congress 
for New Politics. "The problem is they 
have no concrete leadership. They are 
afraid they will be divided further if they 
vote on tiie matter. Then their party will 
disap pear. * * 

Kim Min Seok portrayed the show- 
down as "the worst of the worst situ- 
ations” but predicted Kim Dae Jnng 
could begjn to push through a legislative 
reform program after weathering the 
st or m. 
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Food Running Out, 
North Korea Says 


TOKYO — North Korea said Mon- 
day that its food stocks would run out 
by mid-March, adding to concerns 
about the risk of famine there. 

The statement, released by the of- 
ficial North Korean news agency, was 
intended to bolster appeals by the 
United Nations for international food 
assistance for North Korea. 

‘ ‘The international food aid will en- 
courage our people in their efforts to 
eradicate afta-enects of the natural 
disasters and normalize production in 
agricultural and other sectors of the 
national economy,” the North Korean 


riispatr-h said. 
North: 


orth Korea is feeing a severe food 
shortage and is chronically dependent 
on gram imports, and there is no doubt 
that there is some malnutrition. But the 
scale of the shortage is still widely 
debated, in pan beca us e North Korea 



severely restricts access by foreigners 
to the country, especially to hard-hit 
areas. (NYT) 


BA ds CMBogbatS^ 

COMMON TOUCH — Inekla Marcos, the widow of the longtime' 
Philippine president, Ferdinand Marcos, cam paigning Monday 
Manila fish market. She is one of about 80 candidates for president^ 


Thais Shift Refugees m "I J r* i m II lice officers questioned fee legality of 
J J n lhmiana L.UTOS lalks the order because the roeeting^ was aca- 
demic in nature. ( AP) 

Lights On in Auddand ] 


BANGKOK — Thai antiiorities 
began moving more than 10,000 
refugees belonging to Burma's Karen 
ethnic minority Monday from four 
te mp orary camps in northern Thailand 
to one centralized camp. 

The 10,491 Karen refugees were 
given the choice of going back to 
Burma, bat none was known to have 
accepted the offer, said an official of a 
private aid organization, speaking on 
condition of anonymity. 

The Karen minority, which lives in 
eastern Burma, has been in rebellion 
a gainst the central government since 
mama's independence five decades 
ago. 

At times, the Burmese Army has 


applied harsh pressure against 
civilians as well as gne 


guerrillas to try to 
stamp out the rebellion. 

The military govanment that took 
power in 1988 has reached cease-fires 
with insurgent groups of other ethnic 
minorities but not the Karen. 

The move to a camp in Mae Hong 
Son Province, 6S0 kilometers north of 
Bangkok, was expected to be com- 
pleted by mid-March. (AP) 


BANGKOK — Thai authorities 
forced organizers of a conference cn 
human , rights abuses in East Timor to 
limit tbepandpation of foreign guests 
Monday, fearing the gathering would 
embarrass the prime minister on his 
visit to Indonesia. 

The measures reflect the sensitivity 
whhin the Association of South East 
Asian Nations over Indonesia's often 
bloody two-decade role of East Umar. 
ASEAN has a policy of noninterfer- 
ence in members’ internal affairs. 

As the two-day conference began, 
die Thai Labor Ministry ordered the 
police to lake legal procedures against 
about 60 foreign participants from 
'Western and Asian countries, includ- 
ing several East Timorese. 

Officials contended that the meeting 
constituted work and that the foreign- 
os, most of whom arrived on tourist 
visas, had no right to attend without 
business visas. 

About 20 uniformed and plain- 
clothes officers descended on the 
Bangkok hotel where the conference 
was already under way, but senior po- 


AUCKLAND, New . Zealand 
Electricity returned slowly' to New 
Zealand's biggest, city Monday,, but 
full power remained^ days away. -, 

Central Auckland now has about a 
third of its normal supply , which was 
enough to start power service on Moor 
day based on a moming-on, afternoon- 
off rotation. 

The plan was aimed at giving con- 
sumers at least some certainty of sup- , 
ply following only sporadic flows of 
electricity over the previous 10 days; 

The municipal supplier. Mercury 
Energy, struggling to repair a! freak 
collapse of all four of its main SHpply 
cables to the downtown area, said it 


could announce by Wednesday if it 
March 9 target for 


could meet its 
restoring full power. 

Cables into the city of L millio n 
people started foiling in late January, . 
with die last rate giving out on Feb. 
20. ■ (Reuters) 
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INDIA: Partial Returns Favor Hindu Nationalists Over Congress 


Continued from Page 1 


Front held preliminary talks during the 
election campaign about forming a pos- 
sible governing coalition, the early re- 


sults pointed to the strong possibility of a 


neck-and-neck contest for power be- 
tween the Hindu nationalists and a Con- 
gress-United Front alliance. 

How tins contest might work out 
seemed to be anybody’s guess, given the 
fluidity of Indian political alliances, es- 
pecially when loyalties are tested in the 
jockeying for power after elections. 

But some Indian political commen- 
tators said that the mood of quiet cel- 
ebration evident as the vote results 
reached the Bharatiya Janata Party’s na- 
tional headquarters in New Delhi could 
be premature in view of the party's ex- 
perience after the 1996 election. At that 
time the nationalists finished as 
the largest parliamentary bloc, then 
formed a 13-day government that col- 
lapsed for want of support from any 
other party. 

By dusk Monday in New Delhi, be- 
hind-the-scenes efforts were already in 
hand to block the Hindu nationalists 
again. A key player in the maneuvering, 
Haridshen Singh Siujeet, who is sec- 
retary-general of the Co mmunis t Party 
(MaDcist), one of the major components 
in the United Front, said that leaders of 
the Congress Party and the United Front 
were confident that they could keep the 
Hindu nationalists out of power. Sound- 
ings among splinter parties, he said, in- 
dicated that most of mem would shun the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, thus denying it 
the seats needed for a majority. 

•"If they get a majority, of coarse, 
nobody can stop them," Mr. Smjeet 


said. ‘’But in case they foil short, as they 
will, then between the Congress and the 
United Front some mechanism will be 
found by which a government will be 
~ formed, and the BJP will be kept out” 

The projections made by Star TV, on 
the basis of partial vote counts an- 
nounced by the country’s Election Com- 
mission. were broadly similar to pre- 
dictions made by several of the country's 
major newspapers and by Doordarshan, 
the state-owned broadcasting network. 

With a turnout of about 55 percent 
among the 605 million eligible voters 
nationwide and a vote count that was less 
than half completed for some seats after 
more than 12 hours of tallying on Mon- 
day, all the projections were tentative. 

Until the decline of the Congr: .Tarty 
opened new possibilities for the Bhar- 
atiya Janata Party in the 1990s. the Hindu 
nationalists were always considered a 


marginal force in Indian politics. Partly, - 
this was because of the legacy , of the 1 
assassination in January 1948. of Mo- 
handas Gandhi, the independence- lead- ' 
er, who was shot by a Hindu nationalist, 
and partly because of a widespread per- 
ception feat the Bharatiya Janata Party, ' 
in its zeal to govern India in a way that 
gives primacy to theculture of the coun- 
try's 700 million Hindus, is fundamen- . 
tally hostile to India's 120 million 
Muslims. 

Similarly, it seemed clear from the- 
results that the Congress Party had 
suffered a result that fell far short of die 
high hopes generated by Mrs. Gandhi’s / 

camp ai gn 

Despite huge crowds that turned out” 
around the country for her 140 election : 
rallies, the party appeared to have made 
major gains in only one slate, Maha- 
rashtra, with its capital in Bombay. 






Cambodians Await Census-Takers’ Knock 


The Associated Press 

PHNOM PENH — Twenty-five thou- 
sand census-takers spread out across 
Cambodia on Monday for the country's 
first census in 35 years. 

The census- takers hope to reach 97 
ion in the nation's 



Population Fund 
helped carry out a sketchy demographic 
survey last year that estimated Cambodia 
had 10.6 miUionpeople, half of them 
younger than 18. The fund also is helping 
with the current census, which was or- 


ganized by the Ministry of Planning, 
ist condu 


Cambodia last 


looted a national 


census in 1962, counting the population 
then at slightly less than 6 million, with ' 
an annual growth rate of 2.6 patent 

But under the Khmer Rouge terror of 
1975 to 1979, as many as 2 million * 
Cambodians died from overwork, ill- 
ness, starvation or execution. 

The census takers’ 20- minute ques- 
tionnaire will cover religion, birthplace - 
and length of stay in a current residence, “ 
as well as the number of children born to . 
a family and the number still living, to ‘ 
determine infant mortality rates. The'- 
three-year, $5 million project is crucial • 
for the government's efforts in social and 
economic pl anning , organizers said. 
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Serbia Tries to Stamp Out an Ethnic Albanian Rebellion in Kosovo 


By Chris Hedges 

New York Timer Sen ice 


«*** Marcos. th e 


- IN THE CICAVICA MOUNTAINS 

A half dozen heavily armed 
rebec who had taken cover in a copse uf 
trees to evade a Serbian attack helicopter 
scanned the bleak, moonlit horizon and 
set out swiftly toward the foothills of the 
"icavica Mountains. 

Wearing camouflage uniforms and 
weighted down with AK-47 assault 
rifles and ammunition-packed vests, the 

rebels said little as they moved through 
darkened farm villages, their boots leav- 
ing waffle imprints in the snow and 
mud. . 

The guerrillas were members of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army, which is 
fighting to create an independent state 
for the ethnic .Albanians who make up 90 
percent of the population here in south- 
ern Serbia. And this trek on a February 
night marked the first time the group had 

77* allowed a reporter to accompany one of 

i ^ *■ iff C 'irmtvl unife rl.a^n " ... ■ 


alarmed many Western diplomats, who 
tear the prospect of a wider conflict. 

Until 1989, Kosovo was an auton- 
omous province of Yugoslavia. But in 
that year the largely Muslim and Al- 
banian-speaking region was absorbed by 
Serbia, which with Montenegro is all 
that remains of Yugoslavia after the se- 
cessionist wars of 1991-95, 

Diplomats are concerned now that 
rising violence in Kosovo could trigger 
tnc kind of brutality carried out by the 
Serbian military it i the conflicts in Croa- 


auihoriiies have halted service to 33 
towns where the rebels operate. Serbian 
enclaves and towns have set up bar- 
ricades with armed guards at night. Po- 
lice checkpoints arc now placed behind 
sandbags and protected by snipers on the 
roofs of nearby buildings. Nearly ail 
police officers cany assault rifles and 
wear bulletproof vests. 

“We are constantly on the move.” 
said a guerrilla known as Tomom. who 
like all (he rebels wore a patch on his 
sleeve bearing the black double-headed 


lia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, and engulf eagle of Albania. “The Serbs come in 

resnvr. -ihn.i- AIK™:-....- : . 


Mod Marcos. camnai^ ° r taT ils units deep into its mountain 
oF -about Si) o3 n,n e Mj? « • 


tlks 


Wficers 


i*. utadJ? redoubts to meet its commanders, 
^hdidates The growth of the rebel movement, 

^ which has carried out a string of bold 


sonties 
ice on 
tnor te 

gucsb* 
tin his 




questioned \ 


ause flic meSf ^ 
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attacks in the last few months, has 


restive ethnic Albanians in neighboring 
Macedonia. 

Compounding their concerns, the Al- 
banian government has warned, without 
elaborating, that it would be forced to 
“act us one nation” should outright war 
erupt in Kosovo between the Serbs and 
the ethnic Albanians. 

The Serbian government has com- 
bined police and paramilitary units from 
the Ministry of Interior in recent weeks 
to stage the fiercest counterinsurgency 
campaign to date lo crush the rebel 
force. 

Many Serbs have begun to send their 
families out of the region. The postal 


with helicopters and armored personnel 
carriers, hut they cannot find us. These 
are our hills. The Serbs ore foreign- 
ers." 

“The Serbs move around in force, but 
they no longer enter these areas in small 
units." he added. “The police check- 
points on the main roads are abandoned 
every afternoon because the police know 
wc will attack them at night. The Serbs 
are losing control in Kosovo. They are 
lushing out with a fury that will ‘only 
inflame the war." 

The rebels escorting the reporter 
entered u village, which they asked not 
be identified, where one of the Lib- 


eration Army's senior commanders and 
his comrades were assembled in a farm- 
house at the peak of a windswept hill 
When the rebels reached the small stone 
house, they reported to guards outside 
and waited several minutes before they 
were ushered in through a gate in a high 
wooden fence. 

Inside, in a room lie by a single ker- 
osene lamp, the commander, knows -as 
Dvli. one of the group’s founders, con- 
ceded that his forces were feeling in- 
creasing pressure from the Serbs. 

“The war has entered a new phase." 
he said. ‘ ‘Use Serbs do not vc: know how 
precarious the situation has become. We 
have organized armed units throughout 
Kosovo. There are hundreds of us who 

dominate areas m the country side w here 
we can train, establish bases and recruit 
followers. 

“The Serbs only control the ground 
they stand on.” he continued, “and soon 
even this ground will be loo Jx-iaerocs 
for them to occupy 

The armed movement was organized 
six years ago to riant for independence 
and closer affiliation with Albania, the 
guerrillas said. During the 1992-95 con- 
flict in Bosnia, some of its leaders fought 


w ith the Muslim-led forces against the 
Serbs. 

The rebel group carried out its first 
attack in 1 993. but it was not until the 
middle of last year that it began to mount 
regular and sustained assaults. 

lii the -asl lew months the rebels have 
overrun more than a dozen police Sta- 
tions. carrying away scores of automatic 
weapons. They have attacked many po- 
lice patrols and checkpoints and claim 
responsibility for the assassinations of 
more than 50 Serbian policemen and 

officials, as well as of ethnic Albanians 
suspected of collaborating with the Ser- 
bia.*: authorities. 

Serbian courts have been meting out 
draconian sentences to scores of people 
suspected of belonging to the armed 
movement, including sentencing 17 eth- 
nic Albanians in December to a total of 
l So years in prison. There are now fre- 
quent police sweeps, with many of those 
detained held incommunicado for days. 
Most of those who are arrested say the 
Serbian police use crude methods of 
torture in an attempt to extract infor- 
mation about the rebels. 

Bejram Shehu. 38. who works as a 
laborer in Switzerland, was among those 
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Former Neo-Fascists Seek Cleaner Image 
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weight of the corruption scandals, still 
fed most comfortable. 

Already, some members of the center- 
right alliance — stiB led by Mr. Berlusconi 
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VERONA. Italy — The hard right- _ 

wing political party in Italy, shedding its — have defected to Mr. Cossiga. But for 
. _ r ,. JK . last loyalties to a lingering Fascist tra- many political analysts, the most puzzling 

-/‘S'l r:, -nicspjJ supplier. dirion, emerged from a three-day con- 
^ ■ -'“agzljr.g ;u repair ^ fcrence this weekend as the stable, in- 

'• . : -' c • tour of os om* dispensable and increasingly respectable 
:r.r aowmown area.,; rnern b er of the center-right opposition. 

' k ‘ WedncsdjT-- Several thousand delegates of the party, 

’ the National Alliance, gathered here under 
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the nomhreatening, if unlikely, symbol of 
a red-and -black hdybug. They listened to 
their pragmatic party leader. Gianfranco 
Fini, 46 — who is being called the “Tony 
Blair of the Italian right” — declare that 
the party has completed its break with the 
past and is ready to embrace a future 
untinged by- old ideological battles. 

“The National Alliance has no in- 
tention of using the history and the tra- 
gedies of the century that is now ending 
as political weapons,” he said. 

Oddly enough, it was not Mr. Fini. but 
his centrist ally. Silvio Berlusconi, the 
magnate and former prime minister, who 
addressed the conference like a ghostly 
voice from another era. 

He warned about communist tend- 
encies among Italy’s governing leftists 
and distributed 5,000 free copies of the 
Italian edition — primed by a publishing 
house that he owns — of a much-dis- 
cussed French book that presents an 
exhaustive account of crimes committed 
under communism. 

.To some commentators, Mr. Ber- 
lusconi’s diatribe, aimed mostly at the 
prosecutors who have targeted him and 
nis businesses in their ongoing corrup- 
tion investigation, was another sign that 



question on the Italian right is the fate of 
Forza Italia, the political movement Mr. 

Berlusconi pul together, virtually single- 
handedly and almost overnight, in 1994 to 
propel the center-right coalition to victory. 

Back then, Mr. Berlusconi — a self- 
made man with a television personal- 
ity’s unstoppable smile — presented 
himself as the image of success. Now. 
faced with a calendar of back-to-back 
court cases, including appeals on one 
conviction, and a coalition that suffered 
new defeats in local elections in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Berlusconi has an altogether 
different image. 

"Aside from the effects of Cossiga’s 
party, Berlusconi shouldremove himself 
from the political scene," said Marcello 
Veneoziani. a right-wing political corn- 

image as a winner, bui for the last three KOSOVO: Serbian Police Attack Ethnic Albanian Demonstrators 

years, he has been losing.” 
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Ethnic Albanians braving water cannon fired by Serbian police in Pristina, capital of Kosovo Province, on Monday. 
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It has been more than three years since 
Mr. Berlusconi’s government was un- 
seated by the defection of a coalition ally, 
and almost two years since the victory of 
Italy's governing center-left coalition put 
him. with Mr. Fini, into the opposition. 

_ Despite the partial reforms enacted 
“after the great corruption scandals of the 
’ V- ,n tit® 1 " early 1990s, a 22-month -old govem- 



Mr. Fini. who spoke twice to repeated 
applause at the Verona conference, 
presented several new themes for his 
party, continuing an odyssey begun three 
years ago when he dropped the party’s 
posi-Fascist symbols and some of its die- 
hard supporters. In the last national elec- 
tions. the National Alliance won almost 
1 6 percent of the vote, not much of a gain 
on ns 1994 performance. 

Now, Mr. Fini seems bent on luring 
new supporters from Italy’s northern re- 
gions, where the secessionist Northern 
League has played to dissatisfaction with 
the inefficiencies, corruption and heavy- 
handedness of the government in Rome. 

"We are at a crossroads now,” said 
Ales sandra Mussolini, granddaughter of 
the Italian Fascist dictator and a frequent 
critic of the party leadership. ”We will 
either be crushed as a small party of the 
right, or we will become a politico] party 
capable of setting the rules for what's 
left of the center-right coalition.” 


Continued from Page 1 


Koha Ditore, was attacked by the police 
in a separate assault outside Pristina’s 
radio station. Several Western reporters 
were also beaten by the police squads. 

"Milosevic has created a situation 
where there is no political response, 
where he does not know what to do next," 
Mr. Suroi said in his ransacked office. 

"He responded this weekend to the 
ambush on his police officers by the 
Kosovo Liberation Army with enor- 
mous violence," Mr. Suroi cootinued. 
"There were at least 20 executions of 
unarmed civilians. We fear we do not yet 
know the final number of victims. Re- 
ports say there may be some 10 more 
dead. In the face of today’s nonviolent 
protests he sent his police in to beat us. I 
fear that this may now unleash a cycle of 
violence by both sides that could spread 
throughout Kosovo.” 

There were reports that a wide police 


sweep to track down members of the 
rebel movement outside Pristina was en- 


tering its third day. Roads outside the city 

road- 


were closed to reporters by police i 
blocks, but those traveling into Pristina 
said that special paramilitary troops had 
surrounded the area of Vranjavac after a 
series of shots were exchanged. 

The killing of the 20 people over the 
weekend began when the Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army militants ambushed a Ser- 
bian police patrol, killing four officers. 

The police called in massive numbers 
of reinforcements and paramilitary units 
to track down the assailants. Most of 
those who died, human rights, officials 
said, were civilians shot by enraged po- 
lice moving through the area where the 
guerrillas are saidlo operate. 

Mr. Milosevic’s government warned 
the West that the trouble in Kosovo was 
"an internal affair,” and the defense 
minister, Pavle Bulatovic, told the federal 
Parliament on Monday that ’’there could 


be no talks with terrorists in Kosovo." 

Ethnic Albanian political leaders, 
who have led a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience to win back the autonomy Mr. 
Milosevic revoked in 1989. have seen an 
erosion of support since the emergence 
of the rebel force. A series of daring 
attacks on police stations and patrols 
have won the group, which calls for an 
independent Kosovo, widespread sup- 
port and has undermined the efforts by 
leading politicians to keep the protest 
movement nonviolent. 

The attacks, however, have also per- 
mitted Belgrade lo justify its mounting 
repression in the province. Western dip- 
lomats fear that it could see Serbian 
forces begin ihe kind of wholesale attacks 
on civilians that occurred during the war 
in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

“These attacks may be used by Mi- 
losevic as a green light to begin wholly 
unacceptable repression in Kosovo." a 
Western diplomat said. 



Diana’s Will Leaves Bulk of Her Fortune to 2 Princes 
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ical forces have taken the occasion to take 
slock, and where possible, to regroup. 

Two weeks ago, Massimo D’Alema, 
leader, of the Democratic Party of the 
Left ~ die moderate heir to the old 
Communist Party, and the mainstay of 
the governing coalition — told partic- 
ipants at a conference in Florence of his 
^ _ hopes to unite with other progressive 
- — parties in a new party that would drop, 
^ for all, the old communist 
' v symbols. The haramer-and-sickle still 


family came under intense public crit- 
icism for being insensitive, remote, out 
of date and too expensive. 

Other beneficiaries named Monday 
were her butler. Paul Burrell, the man 
she referral to as “my rock," who got 
£50,000, and her 17 godchildren, all 
sons and daughters of friends of hers. 

Each will receive an heirloom from a 
private list of belongings compiled and 

I J I Tk, mfls ..ikink 


has its niche on the party symbol. 
Italian right. 
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s’ For the Italian right, the most un- 
] .JjjjtfJx settling development recently has been 
I; hie effort by former President Francesco 

;~?5iS. , J5r A?’ Cossiga to put together a new partyat the 

center of the political spectrum. Thai is 
1 * w herc he and many other former Chris- 

1 -rfC TI 3 ®!*' tian Democrats, nostalgic for the once- 

y governing party that collapsed under the crash Aug 


LONDON — In a will stressing her 
concern that the upbringing of her two 
sons not be restricted to the royal family, 

Diana, Princess of Wales, has left Prince 
William and Prince Harry the bulk of her 
£13 million estate. 

The documents were made public . _ __ 

Monday in a departure from royal cus- evaluated by Christie ’s. The gifts, which 
tom tha t a lawyer,- Martyn Gower, said will not be made public, include a de- 
refiected the "great public interest” and canter, a carriage clock, three watered or 
a desire that "there was no suggestion at paintings, models of a shepherdess and a 
all that anything was being hidden under bird and an Odenby coffee service, 
the carpet” Diana sought to protect her sons from 

They showed that inheritance taxes of royal isolation with - J ' 

£8.5 million ($14 million) had been paid IW ~- r *‘ ir, » c fh ~ r f 


on the £21-7 million gross value of her 
belongings even though there was a legal 
way to have avoided them. Lawyers said 
they decided against pursuing that 
course for fear it would attract further 


a directive that 
Prince Charles, their father, include her 
family in decisions about their futures. 

"I express the wish that should I pre- 
decease my husband he will consult with 
my mother with regard to the upbringing, 
education and welfare of our children," 
she wrote in the original six-page will. 


At that point, almost 12 years into 
their marriage, animosity between die 
princess and her husband was high. They 
were divorced on Aug. 28, 1996. 

Although some of the princess's in- 
formal parenting style has noticeably 
been incorporated into the boys’ life 
with their father since her death, ii) 1 993 
die prince's approach was rigid and 
rooted in tradition, allowing them scam 
opportunity for any normal adoles- 
cence. 

At her funeral, her brother, Earl Spen- 
cer, memorably pledged “that we. your 
blood family, will do all we can to con- 
tinue the imaginative way in which you 
were steering these two exceptional 
young men so that their souls are not 
simply immersed by duty and tradition 
but can sing as openly as you 
planned. " 

The total amount of the approximate- 
ly £13 million estate will be shared 
equally by the two princes. William, 15. 


bad publicity to the monarchy. - J ....... . . 

In the aftemiatb of her death in a car drawn up on June 1, 1993, and signed and Harry, 13, even though W ilham is in 
ish Aue. 3 1 in Paris, ibe British royal "Diana 1 ’ in her thick signature. line to inherit the throne. Income can be 
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Chief of Russia’s Nuclear Programs Steps Aside 


By David Hoffman 

Washington Pea Service 
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which are still off-limits to outsiders, 

have fallen on hard times. .... 
Information about Mr. Mikhailov s 


The source said there had also been a 
conflict over a plan by some of the 
closed cities to give big companies spe- 


MOSCOW — The minister who over- FSffSTSlZSSSZ 

w Russia ’g vast archinela&o of civilian Tass news agencies quotcoouja^ ^ « u,*tl 


saw Russia’s vast archipelago of ci vilian 
and military atomic energy facilities — 
and who aggressively sought to export 
ihe nation’s nuclear know-how abroad 
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I®5P/; ^ nation’s nuclear know-how abroar 
' hns resigned, officials said Monday. 

'? . As minister of atomic energy, Vila® 

yjfflfjptf* .. Mikhailov directed 


saying he had submitted his resignation. 
A source outside the government, mean- 
while confirmed Mr. Mikhailov’s de- 
parture and said it appeared to be the 
result of a power struggle between Mr- 


MikhJw 


some large overseas companies as well 
as Gazprom, the huge natural gas mono- 
poly here. The source said the reformers 
had opposed the tax breaks. 

The nuclear weapons centers had re- 
sorted to other methods to raise money in 


His ministry received only 48 percent 
of what was budgeted by the govern- 
ment, he said, and wages were running 
six weeks behind. But he said exports 
were lucrative, bringing the ministry 
$2.2 billion last year, including sales of 
uranium for nuclear-reactor fuel. 

Mr. Mikhailov is a champion of the 
exportation of Russian reactors. He 
backed the construction of a nuclear 
reactor in Iran, a project that has drawn 


paid to them at the discretion of the 
trustees until they are 25, when they each 
are entitled io the whole of their income. 
At age 30 they can ask for their share of 
the capital in full. 

Diana’s estate included stocks, jew- 
elry. cash — mostly from her £17 mil- 
lion divorce settlement — dresses and 
oiher possessions ai Kensington Palace, 
her London residence. 

Details were added posthumously to 
her will at the request of her lawyers and 
the Prince of Wales and under court 
supervision in December. 

‘ 'The variations were to allow certain 
assets comprised in the estate to be util- 
ized for charitable purposes, for example 
items from her wardrobe and the in- 
tellectual property rights," said Mr. 
Gower, senior partner at the London law 
firm Lawrence Graham. 

These rights include copyright, trade- 
marks and resulting royalties from the 
authorized commercial use of her pic- 
ture or name. The proceeds are to go to 
charity or for the benefit of the princes. 

The will was made available at 11 
divisions of the probate court across the 
country. The six page version goes for 
75 pence and the entire 35-page will for 
£9. Like everything associated with the 
princess, demand is high. 

■ Al Fayed Out on Bail 


•• M^chailov directed a far-flung, state- Boris Nemtsov the past, including loans from private heated objections from the U'nued Stales 

; empire that included the two nu- 0005 banks, hi October 1996, the director of and Israel, which contend it could be 

. ^-weapons design ^ laborMones an ^ ^ baltle ^ ^ the Chelyabinsk-70 weapons laboratory 
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®6ot years, the closed cities, many 


banks mounted. 

Mr. Mikhailov said at a press con- 
ference last week that 1997 "was the 
worst ever in terms of financing.” 


used to provide weapons technology. 

Mr. Mikhailov said last week that 
Russia would expand its role in the proj- 
ect at Bushehr on the Gulf coast, and he 
had repeatedly brushed off criticism 
from the United States. 


Mohamed al Fayed, whose son was 
killed with Diana, was arrested and re- 
leased on bail Monday after answering 
police questions about alleged theft and 
criminal damage, Agence France-Presse 
reported from London. 

A spokesman for the owner of Har- 
rods said that he went to a London police 
station voluntarily. 

The questioning was believed to be in 
connection with charges by Mr. al 
Fayed's longtime opponent, the tycoon 
Tiny Rowland, that safe deposit boxes in 
HaiTods had been tampered with. 

The two men have been battling since 
Mr. al Fayed's takeover of Harrods in 
19S5 after a bitter fight with Mr. Row- 
land. 
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arrested — when he returned to Kosovo 
in February to visit his family. 

The Serbian authorities say the hun- 
dreds of thousands of ethnic Alba n ia ns 
abroad provide money for the rebel 
movement. They say the rebels find 
sanctuary in Switzerland as well as Al- 
bania, where local lawlessness and of- 
ficial sympathy have permitted hun- 
dreds or looted weapons to be smuggled 
over the border into Kosovo. 

There is evidence to support the Ser- 
bian charges, including a fund-raising 
event for the rebels in Brooklyn. New 
York, on Feb. 11. The event, at an Al- 
baman-American community meeting, 
netted $16,000 for rebel representatives 
who were visiting from Switzerland. 

Mr. Shehu. who told his story to a 
reporter after his return to Switzerland, 
said the Serbian police had pulled a black 
hood over his head, handcuffed him and 
pushed him to the floor of a car. 


After five days of questioning and 


beatings, he said, he signed a prepared 
confession that he knew about the move- 
ment’s organization and fund-raising. 

“I promised to collaborate with them, 
and they gave me the name of a police 
contact,” he said. “When I was re- 
leased, 1 fled.” 

The rise of the armed movement, 
many argue, has overshadowed the non- 
violent opposition to Serbian domina- 
tion. involving particularly the parallel 
government set up by Ibrahim Rugova 
and his Albanian Democratic League of 
Kosovo. 

Mr. Rugova, while also calling for on 
independent state, has condemned the 
use of force, and since 1989, when Bel- 
grade revoked Kosovo's status as an 
autonomous province, he has led a 
movement that has seen most ethnic 
Alb anian s boycott state institutions and 
organize their own schools and com- 
munity services. 

Although few Serbs remain in 
Kosovo, the region is historically and 
culturally important to diem. It was here 
in 1389 that Serbian knights were de- 
feated by the conquering Ottoman 
Turks. The Serbs preserved the myth of 
this noble sacrifice for five centuries of 
Turkish rule. 

It was on the same battlefield in 1987 
that Slobodan Milosevic, then an am- 
bitious Communist Party leader and now 
president of Yugoslavia, told a roaring 
crowd, “Never again will anyone defeat 
you.” His speech marked the Serbian 
revolt against the Yugoslav federation 
and the nationalist wars that followed. 

With peaceful resistance having 
failed to prod Serbian officials to gram 
greater autonomy, ethnic Albanians say 
the only way to achieve their goal is 
through violence. 
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Eruption Warning 


For Mount Etna 


CATANIA, Italy — Mount Etna, 
the Sicilian volcano that last blew in 
1991, could be on the brink of an- 
other eruption, a top Italian gov- 
ernment expert warned Monday. 

‘ ‘An eruption by Etna could take 
place in a veiy short while,” said 
Franco Barberi. a vulcanologist 
who is the secretary of state in 
charge of civil protection, renewing 
an alert he made last month. 

While activity in the crater was 
normal, he said he was concerned 
about "an obvious transfer of lava 
towards the surface.” 

Another Italian vulcanologist, 
Letterio Villari, said last month that 
the volcano had registered within a 
48-hour period 140 tremors, which 
were accompanied by small erup- 
tions of lava. The activity forced 
authorities to evacuate residents 
from the surrounding area. (AFP) 


Haider Blasts Plan 
ForEU Expansion 


VIENNA — Joerg Haider, the 
Austrian far-right leader, warned 
Monday that die European Union's 
eastward expansion could bring a 
"violent wave” of immigrants into 
his country. 

Mr. Haider said the expansion of 
the EU. which will begin talks next 
month with Austria’s neighbors 
Hungary, the Czech Republic and 
Slovenia among others, would 
threaten jobs and salaries. 

The enlargement could bring “a 
violent wave of immigration, erf 
300,000 people or more,” said the 
leader of the far-right Freedom 
Party. 

Mr. Haider confirmed that he 


would not be running in the pres- 
idential elections in April, as his 


party focused on legislative elec- 
tions set for next year. (AFP) 


Strikes in Germany 


FRANKFURT — Trash went 
uncollected and buses and trams 
languished in their depots in many 
German towns and cities Monday 
as wanting strikes by 30,000 public- 
sector workers hit services across 
the country. 

The strikes were aimed at putting 
;ure on the government one day 
. fore pay talks for around 3.2 mil- 
lion public-sector workers were due 
to enter their fourth round. 

Workers are angry at the federal 
government for not meeting their 
demands for a 4.5 percent overall 
wage increase and for seeking to cut 
sick pay and pension benefits. 

The strikes are expected to con- 
tinue Tuesday, when public sector 
unions expect 80.000 staff to stop 
working. (Reuters) 
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UN Council 
Near Accord 
On Baghdad 

Draft Says Use of Force 
Requires Prior Approval 

Cantedtn Oar Suff From Dtqaaaho 

! UNITED NATIONS, New York — 
The Security Council was ready to adopt 
a resolution Monday warning: Iraq of 
“severest consequences'* if it again 
barred UN weapons inspectors from sus- 
pect sites, council members said. 

. The draft, jointly sponsored by Britain 
and Japan, has been amended to meet 
concerns expressed by France, Russia, 
China and other council members that 
any resort to force would first require 
council approval. 

. The British envoy to die UN, John 
Weston, said the resolution would very 
likely be adopted later Monday. 

; The resolution also endorses the 
agreement that the UN secretary-gen- 
eral, Kofi Annan, brought back from 
Baghdad a week ago providing access to 
presidential sites that had previously 
been barred to UN weapons inspectors. 

■ A diplomat said the British and U.S. 
envoys had told their colleagues that the 
resolution did not have "automaticity” 
— meaning further council approval 
would be required for any military ac- 
tion. 

• The White House, meanwhile, rejec- 
ted Iraq's assertion that UN weapons 
inspections cannot go on indefinitely. 

“1 would disregard what the gov- 
ernment of Iraq has to say when they’re 
in spin mode,” said the White House 
press secretary, Michael McCuny. 

The Iraqi envoy to the UN, Nizar 
Hamdoon, acknowledged in a CNN in- 
terview that Baghdad’s agreement with 
the UN contained no time limit for in- 
spections of eight presidential com- 
pounds. 

“But I think that all the understanding 
was it should be within a reasonable 
time." Mr. Hamdoon said. “I mean, this 
process cannot continue forever." 

(Reuters, AP ) 

■ Verbal Clash Over the Rules 

Judith Miller of The New York Times 
reported earlier: 

Mr. Hamdoon and Richard Butler, the 
chief UN arms inspector, have disagreed 
sharply about a critical part of the arms 
inspection pact reached last week that 
helped avert U.S. air strikes on Iraq. 

In a CNN interview, Mr. Hamdoon 
asserted that Iraq expected the inspec- 
tion teams at eight presidential sites to be 
subordinate to diplomats appointed by 
Mr. Annan. The statement elicited a 
retort from Mr. Butler, chairman of the 
UN Special Commission responsible for 
inspecting and disarming Iraq. On the 
^ame program, Mr. Butler declared that 
the agreement gave him overall respon- 
sibility for the new monitoring arrange- 
ments. 

UN officials said it was too early to 
tell whether Mr. Hamdoon had been 
merely trying to insist on the interpre- 
tation of the new agreement that would 
be most favorable to Iraq, or had been 
instructed to challenge what U.S. of- 
ficials consider a key section of the new 
accord. 

But the exchange led some UN of- 
ficials to question whether Iraq was 
stoning to retreat from the agreement 
The procedures for carrying out the ac- 
cord have yet to be completed. 

Others urged patience. "Let’s just 
wait until the agreement is tested," said 
Fred Eckhart, spokesman for Mr. An- 
nan. 

That may come within a week, ac- 
cording to UN officials. They said that 
Mr. Butler, with Gory Dillon, a rep- 
resentative of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and Jayantha Dhanap- 
ala. the Sri Lankan who was appointed 
head of the new special group to conduct 
inspections of the eight presidential 
sites, had drawn up draft regulations to 
carry' out the agreement. These rules are 
being considered by Mr. Annan. 

The exchange Sunday suggests that 
Iraq is likely to contest regulations giv- 
ing the experts of Mr. Butler's special 
commission, known as Unscom, a lead- 
ing role in the monitoring of sites that 
Iraq says are vital to its sovereignty. 

The question is whether the diplomats 
or the technical experts are in charge. 
Mr. Hamdoon said that Iraq expected 
Mr. Annan, nor Mr. Butler, to be in 
charge of inspections at the eight sites. 
When the CNN correspondent chal- 
lenged this. Mr. Hamdoon replied. 
"Well, it depends on how you sec it.” 

Mr. Butler said the Iraqi envoy's an- 
swer "troubles me slightly because ac- 
tually it doesn't depend on how you see 
it." it was •■perfectly dear." Mr. Butler 
said, that he would be in charge. 



Israel Seeks Deal to Quit Lebanon Buffer Zone 


By Joel Greenberg 

New York Times Service 


JERUSALEM — Sending out diplomatic 
feelers to end an increasingly costly military 
involvement in southern Lebanon, Prime Min- 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu has indicated a read- 
iness to comply with a United Nations resolution 
calling on it to withdraw, ifLebanon cooperated 
in ensuring security along the border. 

Mr. Netanyahu’s statement at a weekly cab- 
inet meeting couched long-standing Israeli 
policy in new diplomatic terms. He referred 
explicitly to UN Security Council Resolution 
42S. which has been a basis for demands by 
Lebanon and its patron, Syria, for an uncon- 
ditional Israeli withdrawal 

But the Lebanese government reiterated Mon- 
day that it will not negotiate over the resolution. 
“No one, including Lebanon, is allowed to re- 
consider or interpret Resolution 425 many way." 
Foreign Minister Paris Bouez said in Beirut. 


Netanyahu Wants Beirut 
To Guarantee Security 

killed there last Thursday by a shell fired by 
Hezbollah guer rillas . 

Israel has occupied parts of southern Lebanon 
since 1978, holding a 15-kilqmeter (nine-mile) 
strip of territory since 1985 as a buffer, against 
guerrilla attacks on northern Israel But Israeli 
casualties there have been mounting in daily 
skirmishes with Hezbollah, which is fighting to 
oust the 1,500 Israeli soldiers and their local 
Christian militia ally, the South Lebanon Army. 

The latest losses revived calk in Israel for an 
unconditional withdrawal Four Israeli soldiers 
have been killed in southern Lebanon this year, 
and 39 died there in 1997, the highest single-year 
toll since the zone was established. 


get out of Lebanon in the framework of im- 
plementing UN Resolution 425.” 

The resolution was passed March 19, lv7», 
during the Israeli invasion of southern Lebanon- 
The council called on Israel to “withdraw forth- 
with its forces from all Lebanese territory." 

Although the Israeli statements Sunday were 
similar to offers in tite past that have been 
rejected by Lebanon and Syria, officials said they 
signaWi a departure from previous demands for 

ment^axuPa willingness to work out a security 
.deal separate from an overall peace agreement. 

■ IjgafJw Looks to Europe for Help 

Israel is seeking help from the European com- 
munity, especially France, to negotiate security 
arrangements that would allow Israeli troops to 
leave Lebanon, The Associated Press reported 
officials in Jerusalem as saying Monday. 

On Sunday, the Israeli cabinet secretary, 
Danny Naveh, and Mr. Netanyahu’s political 


Foreign Minister Faris Bouez of Lebanon on Mon- 
day rejecting any compromise on UN Resolution 425. 


w GERMANY: In This Battle of Appearances, Expect the Candidates to Shun Risky Issues 


BRIEFLY 


Continued from Page 1 

instincts are great, favoring die 
rience of Mr. Kohl. Yet above ail 
the election asks if Germany has not had 
enough of the reunification chancellor, 
enough of an approach and a style that 
may not work anymore. And it is at this 
point dial Mr. Schroeder's comfortable 
manner, his appearance of substance, his 
approximate allegiance to the center — 
"modern economics with social respon- 
sibility” — makes him a very convin- 
cing candidate and a very conceivable 
winner. 

On a European grid going back 50 
years, the election presents the unusual 
situation of a leader who has already 
won historical recognition facing a chal- 
lenge, and potential repudiation, in a 
direct vote. Since Winston Churchill. 
Mr. Kohl’s contemporaries in achieve- 
ment in Western Europe — Konrad Ad- 
enauer, Charles de Gaulle, Margaret 
Thatcher, Willy Brandt, Helmut 
Schmidt, Francois Mitterrand — all de- 
parted in ways that did not involve their 
defeat as candidates in national elec- 
tions. 

The high drama fits in here: a 68-year- 
old man defending a remarkable polit- 
ical lifetime against a challenger 15 
years younger than himself who says the 
chancellor’s time is up. In this respect, 
the election probably promises a more 


compelling confrontation than any in 
Europe since the ideologically charged 
presidential election in France in 1981 
when Mr. Mitterrand, a Socialist, de- 
feated tite conservative incumbent, 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing. 

As much as Mr. Giscard d’Estaing 
and Mr. Mitterrand were similar in their 
desire to portray themselves as men of 
intellect, vision, and decisiveness, Mr. 
Kohl and Mr. Schroeder share a will- 
ingness to be seen as realists, men with 
literally broad shoulders and big ap- 
petites, at ease in being German, eager to 
be accepted as politicians who talk from 
the heart 

To win, Mr. Kohl will have to focus 
attention on tiie risks he insists Germany 
feces, his personal reservoir of respect 
and power in Europe, and the uncer- 
tainties he says Mr. Schroeder repre- 
sents. With record postwar unemploy- 
ment rates and aborted reform programs, 
the chancellor cannot win on statements 
of his accomplishments, but on the as- 
sertion Germany has no better man to its 
run affairs during a period when it will 
trade in the Deutsche mark for the com- 
mon European currency, and surrender 
its dominant monetary role in Europe to 
the fuzzy authority of the European Un- 
ion. 

The chancellor will contrast himself 
with an opponent who has no European 
or wider international experience, and 


who held Euro-skeptical opinions until 
modulating them barely six months ago, 
or anti-American positions — now 
abandoned — through the Golf War. 

Mr. Kobl will also point out to the 
electorate the potential incompatibility 
of an alliance between the Social Demo- 
crats and tiie Greens, with their grab bag 
of opinions, in offering a coherent Ger- 
man European and foreign policy to the 
country’s neighbors and allies. In most 
political scenarios, a coalition b etween 
the two parties would be necessary if Mr. 
Schroeder. even as top vote-getter, is to 
take office. 

The irony in this approach for Mr. 
Kohl is that his insistence on presenting 
himself and his party as the safe choice 
clashes with the now-dominant notion of 
insecurity about jobs, the future and so- 
cial protection that has developed 
among voters during his last term. This 
makes it more difficult for the chancellor 
to stress how public debt has grown in 
Mr. Schroeder’s Lower Saxony from 40 
million DM to 65 million DM (S22 
million to $36 million) since 1990, how 
Lower Saxony’s unemployment rate of 
1 2.6 is above the average of most of the 
western German states, and how the 
Social Democrat has kept industry at 
home with state takeovers and subsi- 
dies. 

By contrast, Mr. Schroeder will 
eagerly compare hims elf to Tony Blair 


and his notions of restructuring tiie wel- 
fare society within a framework of 
strong commitment to social justice. In 
fact; Mr. Schroeder is working from a 
very different basi s than the British 
prime minister. U nlik e Mr. Blair, he 
cannot pocket the social change engi- 
neered by Mrs. Thatcher because noth- 
ing s imil ar exists in Germany, and he 
must deal with a potentially recalcitrant 
party that stands to the left of the image 
he seeks to projecL 

If Mr. Schroeder resembles another 
candidate, it is probably the Bill Clinton 
of 1992 in the diffuse left-of-center tone 
of his message and in his confidence in 
characterizing his opponent as a man 
who served the country well but is now 
tired, immobile and considerably out of 
touch. 

In accepting tiie state election victory 
that meant his nomination, Mr. 
Schroeder was imprecise on policy, but 
clear on Chancellor Kohl. 

In his first public statement, he poin- 
ted to Mr. Kohl as a “wounded chan- 
cellor” who might, regardless of his 
party’s denials, be replaced as candidate 
by Wolfgang Schaeuble, tiie parliamen- 
tary leader of the Christian Democratic 
Party. 

The approach was moderate, shorn of 
excess or vituperation, and completely 
personal. It may very well be Mr. 
Schroeder’s winning formula. 


SPD: Schroeder Charts a t Middle , Path to Power 


Continued from Page 1 

being contradicted by party leaders who de- 
mand sufficient revenues to sustain Ger- 
many’s generous welfare programs. Mr. La- 
fontaine blocked government plans for a $28 
billion tax cat last year because he argued it 
would jeopardize funding for important parts 
of the nation's social legislation. 

Mr. Schroeder acknowledged Monday 
that such differences may not be easy to 
reconcile. While expressing a common de- 
sire that the party “will speak with one 
voice' ’ in the coming campaign, he said there 
were "certain differences” that he still must 
resolve with Mr. Lafontaioe. 

"You cannot say we have become twins 
yet,” Mr. Schroeder said. 

Similarly. Mr. Schroeder appears cool to 
the idea of a “Red-Green” coalition even 
though many Social Democrats favor it. He 
endured an unhappy alliance with them in 
Lower Saxony ana has ridiculed such Green 
proposals as abolishing NATO and raising 
gasoline taxes. 


While acknowledging that a governing al- 
liance with tbe Greens may still be “tbe most 
likely constellation" after the September elec- 
tions, be said it could “fail for political or 
arithmetic reasons." Ideally, Mr. Schroeder 
said he would like the Social Democrats to be 
able to govern alone, but he observed “that is 
not a realistic proposition." 

Even though Mr. Kobl is laboring under the 
handicap of high unemployment and a belief 
among many voters that he has stayed in 
power too long, the chancellor insisted that his 
party's chances still looked good. 

Mr. Kohl said at a press conference in 
Bonn on Monday that he would focus his 
message on what he perceives as the perilous 
prospect of a Red-Green coalition and the 
vague ambiguities in Mr. Schroeder’s quest 
to capture tbe middle ground in politics. 

Clearly relishing the opportunity to hit the 
campaign trail with his target so clearly 
marked. Mr. Kohl said, "The question we 
will be asking over tiie next few weeks and 
months will be: Herr Schroeder, what do you 
want and what do you stand for?’ ’ 



Chancellor Helmut Kobl pausing during a press conference 
Monday, a day after his party’s defeat in tbe Lower Saxony vote. 


SHARES: Faced With Shrinking Government Bene Europeans Start Playing the Market 


Continued from Page I 

its risk-free stock-buying program, only 
about half the employees signed up. 
When the airline repeated the offer last 
year, almost 60 percent bought in. And 
two-thirds of those purchased extra 
shares with an interest-free loan. 

Nor are the Lufthansa employees 
alone. Across Europe, as governments 
sell off more enterprises, the welfare state 
is pruned back and economies coalesce, 
Europeans are having to I earn to become 
sharenolders — and, indeed, to think 
about money in entirely new ways. 

The Continent’s long march toward a 
single currency, and the low inflation 
and light monetary policy that go with it, 
have pushed interest rates lower and 
lower. That steady descent is prompting 
individuals and families to shift then- 
savings from bonds, insurance policies 
and bank accounts to common stock and. 
even more so, to mutual funds. 

Stock markets across Europe have been 


climbing to record levels. On Monday, 
key indexes in Paris, Frankfurt and Lon- 
don set records. In Frankfurt, tbe DAX 
index rose 0.57 percent, while tbe Paris 
CAC-40 rase 0.72 percent and in London 
the Financial Times-Stock Exchange 
100-share index rose 0.92 percent 

Economic change is sculpting 
something bigger, too: a greater sense 
among people, be they German or French, 
Italian or Spa n i s h, that they alone are 
responsible for their financial security. 

"There is an insecurity that the state 
might no longer guarantee your future," 
Mr. Oguisky, 29, said. “The state is not 
yet saying that, but I’ve got 35 years ahead 
of me, or longer, and that’s why I believe 
it will get more like in America, that you 
will have to look after yourself." 

The analogy appeals to American in- 
vestment banks and brokerages, which 
expect to be among tbe beneficiaries of 
this fundamental change in European 
investor behavior — and are confident 
that their experience at home gives them 


Todd Duncan, the First ‘Porgy, 5 Is Dead at 95 


an advantage in what will become, with 
the arrival of Europe’s common cur- 
rency, a playground rivaling the Amer- 
ican marketplace in size. 

European and American financial- 
services companies are rapidly digging 
trenches for tbe coming fray. In Decem- 
ber, Bankers Trust New York Corp. ac- 
quired the European equities division of 
National Westminster Bank of Britain. 
A month earlier. Merrill Lynch bought 
one of Europe’s largest investment 
firms. Mercury Asset Management. 

Likewise, many of the past year's big 
Wall Street deals, such as Travelers 
Group’s $9 billion acquisition of Sa- 
lomon Brothers, have been undertaken 
with Europe in mind — driven, at least 
puttly, by a desire to meld tbe global 
equity and bond underwriting capacity 
of one partner with the international 
retail distribution network of tbe other. 

Insurance companies also are scram- 
bling for position. Last week. Commer- 
cial Union, one of Britain’s largest in- 
surers, said it would pay $10.8 billion to 
acquire General Accident, creating a 


sible. And even then it’s not a sure bet 
You’re still running a risk." When he 
accumulates capital, be prefers to invest 
it back in his business. 

Tbe virtues of the market also have 
failed, so far. to penetrate broad swaths 
of rural and working-class Europe. But 
even here, change is in tbe offing. In 
Italy, for instance, private pension funds 
are beine established for workers in the 
chemical and metalworking industries to 
take up the slack left by cutbacks in the 
government pension system. 

Maurizio Benetti, a pension expert at 
the big CISL labor- union federation, 
said the resulting increase in familiar ity 
with the stock market was likely to en- 
courage hourly workers to shift savings 
into stocks from traditional investment 
vehicles such as real estate or govern- 
ment bonds. Moderates such as Mr. Be- 
netti say employee shareholdings will 
help shirt the balance of power in Italian 
corporations toward the workers, though 
leftist unions disagree. 

Still, despite the fears and hesitation, 
what Germans call an Aktienkultur and 


Suspect in Israel 
Offers Compromise 

JERUSALEM — An American 
teenager has agreed to leave Israel to 
stand trial for murder in the United 
States if he can serve any prison time 
in Israel, his lawyer said Monday. 

A U.S. prosecutor has said Sam- 
uel Sheinbein, 17, is too young to 
face a death sentence. But his at- 
torney, David Ubai, said the youth 
feared for his life in a U.S. prison. 

Mr. Sheinbein fled Maryland in 
September to avoid trial on charges 
he murdered and dismembered Al- 
fred Tello, 19. The United States has 
been seeking his extradition since 
November. Israel says that the 
youth holds Israeli citizenship, and 
Israeli law bars extradition of a cit- 
izen. (Reuters) 

Zimbabwe Vows 
To Stifle Strike 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — Veter- 
ans of the war of independence from 
Britain threatened Monday to attack 
whites, blaming them for inciting a 
strike that the government has 
vowed to quell with police force. 

Tbe nation's biggest labor con- 
federation, the Zimbabwe Congress 
of Trade Unions, has called a strike 
for Tuesday and Wednesday to 
protest the economic policies of Pres- 
ident Robert Mugabe’s government. 

Labor Minister Florence Chi- 
ta uro declared the strike illegal and 
said the law required participants in 
an illegal strike to be fired, state 
radio reported. 

Commerce Minister Nathan Sha- 
muyarira warned that army troops 
would help police "ensure peace 
prevails" and that the government 
would take “drastic and punitive" 
action against strikers. He also ac- 
cused the nation's 80.000 whiles of 
backing die strike and of "damaging 
the economy that sustains them.” 

Chenjerai Hunzvi. head of the War 
Veterans’ Association, said his mem- 
bers would march to whites' homes 
in Harare’s wealthy northern sub- 
urbs. contending tint white-owned 
businesses were supporting the strike 
to destroy the government 

If the government deploys the 
army, it would be tbe second time 
the military has been used to crab 
civil unrest since Zimbabwe won 
independence in 1980. In the pre- 
vious case, troops quelled food riots 
in January and at least five people 
died. (AP) 

Swiss to Reopen 
Algiers Embassy 

BERN — Switzerland will re- 
open its embassy in Algiers, after 
closing jt three and a half years ago, 
tbe Foreign Ministry said Monday. 

The mission was closed in 
September 1994 following dozens 
of attacks on foreigners by Muslim 
fundamentalists. 

The government will dispatch a 
team of 12 armed security special- 
ists to provide protection for tbe 
embassy’s staff and the building, 
officials said. 

A Foreign Ministry official said 
Switzerland needed someone in Al- 
giers to report on wbat was is hap. 
pening in the country. (AP) 


(AP) 


JVru- Krl Times Service 

NEW YORK — Todd Duncan. 95. 
the baritone who created the role of 
Porgy in Gershwin's "Porgy and Bess" 
and was the first black singer to join the 
New York City Opera, died Saturday in 
Washington. 

Mr. Duncan, whose other stage cred- 
its included the Lord's General in Ver- 
non Duke's "Cabin in the Sky" and 


the Aeolian Opera, his City Opera debut 
made him the first black singer to per- 
form opera with a white cast That debut 
occurred 10 years before Marian An- 
derson made her celebrated debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera. By then he had also 
appeared at City Opera as Escamillo in 
Bizet’s “Carmen” and in the title role of 
Verdi's "Rigoletto." 

Mr. Duncan was also a much sought- 


Stcphen Kumalo in the first production after recitalist, and often said that re- 
of Kurt Weill's "Lost in the Stars,’ ’ was citals interested him more than opera and 
known for his elegant phrasing and bum- the theater. In a career that Listed 25 
ished tone, as well as his dramatic per- years, he sang 2.000 recitals in 56 coun- 
suasiveness. Those qualities won him tries. He also appeared in two films, 
his debut role at the New York City “Syncopation” m 1942 and “Un- 
Opera in 1945. when he sang Tonio in a chained " in 1955. 
production of Leoncavallo’s Mr. Duncan appeared in 124 perfor- 
■ ■Pagliacci." mances of "Porgy’ ’ during the premiere 

Although he had appeared in New run at the Alvin Theater in 1935. He also 


Dermot Morgan, 45, Actor 
Who Played ‘Father Ted’ 
LONDON (AP) — Dermot Morgan, 
45. the Irish actor who played the title 
role in * ‘Father Ted.” the hit TV comedy 
that pokes gentle fun at the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, died early Sunday. 

The silver-haired actor collapsed at 
his London home on Saturday night and 
died later at a hospital. News reports said 
he suffered a heart attack. 

Mr. Morgan, who just finished film- 
ing the third and last series of the British- 
made program, said at a recent news 


company that would rank among the top the Italians a cultura delfazione — both simple. Governments simply do not 
five insurers in Europe. Deregulation of of which tran s la te roughly as an “equity have the money to pay for social services 
the European life-insurance market and culture” ■— is emerging. as they did in the past, so private saving 

the restructuring of welfare laws played Throughout die region, privatizations have to be mobilized. 6 

a part in the deal, the companies said. of huge state enterprises have planted the "There is a huge wave of needs in 

Another beneficiary is expected to be seeds. Britain went first, in toe early pensions, health, education and eov 

the U.S. stock market itself. Just as Amer- 1980s. The initial sale of British Telecom emments cannot deficit-finance it” said ' 


icons have been urged for years to di- 
versify their stock portfolios by investing 
internationally, Europeans bit by the in- 
vestment bug are tunneling money into 
foreign markets, including the United 
States. According to a report by JP. Mor- 
gan Securities in London, net foreign 
: bases of American shares in tiie first 
of 1997 totaled S30.1 billion, more 
than twice tiie amount for all of 19961 
Much of that money came from Europe. 
Of course, the new investor mind-set 


by tiie government of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher created 2.5 million to 3 
million shareholders: tiie sale of British 
Gas produced 5 million more. Even in 
Ranee, where politicians have openly 
sneered at Anglo-Saxon models of free- 
markei capitalism, stock is selling. When 
France Telecom was sold to fee public last 
year. 3.8 million people bought. 

Die next big step is expected in 1999, 
when llEuropean natrons wifi scrap 
their national currencies and replace 


said 

John Llewellyn, chief global economist at 
Lehman Brothers in London. “Fewer ba- 
sics will be paid for by tax contributions 
and more by tbe private sector." 

Gabriela Bracconi knows all about that 
A smartly dressed advertising executive 
m her 40s, she sits at a booth inside a 
Milan branch of Credito Italiano, filfine 
out a questionnaire and chatting with an 
adviser to give the bank a picture of her 
assets and investment needs. 

As It^y has tightened its fiscal belt to 


conference “After three <JETnlavina “ universal. Many Europeans re- them with the euro. European investors qualify for tbe euro, bond Weld* hi. 
conference. three series pkjong main uncomfortable with the idea of accustomed to focusing on their national tumbled, causing conservativ^feve?? 6 


this priest, I want to get out 
collar." 


Lurien BodartL, 84, a French war 


buying financial security for tomorrow 
by playing the stock market today. 

‘'You have to know the rules of the 
game,” said Massimo Mandorino, 39, 


such as Miss Bracconi to scr^blS 
more lucrative investment s such Z 


York with black opera companies, start- sang Porgy in revivals in 1937 and 1942, . journalist and novelist who won the Prix who operates a photo agency in Rome. 

' .along Goncoun for “Anne-Marie” in 1981, “You have to follow your investments 


tag with 
cagni’s * 


a 1934 production of Mas- 
’Cavalleria Rusticana." with 


and recorded some of tbe music, 
with songs from "Lost in the Stars." 


died of a heart attack Sunday in Paris. carefully, diversifying as much as pos- 


econotnies and currencies are expected 

to reach increasi ng ly for Europe-wide «»*««* iuumivc investments such 
opportunities — weighing sectors like stocks in order to increase their 
pharmaceuticals against automobiles, or of being able to retire in comfort: 65 
- against steel — and to “When government bonds 

yfcMqg Ies f ” Miss Bracconi saH 8 ^} 


"There is no policy of unilateral withdrawal 

.„ because in our assessment that would increase , ... 

Mr. Netanyahu’s signal echoed by Defense Hezbollah attacks into tbe Galilee,” Mr- Net- adviser, Uzi Arad, went to France to enlist 
Minister Yitzhak Mordechal came during re- anyahu was quoted as saying in a cabinet state- Paris’s help. And the Foreign Ministry has re- 
newed debate in Israel over whether it should meat “If the government of Lebanon will join structsd Israeli embassies to win the backing of 
pull out of Lebanon. Attention was focused on us in establishing tbe proper security arrange- European countries f or tbe Israeli initiative, said 
tiie issue following the deaths of three soldiers meats in southern Lebanon, we will be happy to toe ministry’s spokesman, Haim Koren. 
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London Adds Substance to Spectacle 
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McQueen's Joan of Arc chain-mail knit dress, center, and clockwise from bottom left: Berardi’s leather pantsuit: Chalayans geomeiric-coUared 
coat: McQueen's python cape-shouldered dress: Smith’s moiri fitted coat and pants, and Macdonald's be-fearhered textured knit top and skin. 

• — p — z Tjr 7“ gray denim spliced with red stitching, show of wondrous knits, with a feather ropes. Ghost looked like a parody 

.By buzy Menses McQueen also worked fluid draped here, Mongolian Iamb there, along with Spice Giri dressing, with its flasi 

,nterru,,0,ul Her ^ u lnbl f^. dresses to show a softer side of his fringing, embroidery and tinsel. The de- wannabe sexy clothes in cheap fabric 

T ONDON — The hell-fire glow strong woman. Only a photoprint of signer’s exuberance is endearing, but in Unripe, bat intriguing were the c 
ax the end of Alexander Me- Victorian children seemed less as- this show it became exhausting, as mod- lections of two recenr Saint Marta 
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L ONDON — The hell-fire glow 
ax the end of Alexander Mc- 
Queen’s runway was symbolic. 
London has become a fashion 
beacon for the international collec- 
tions. 

For the first time, the shows that ran 
through last week were not just about 
wacky ideas and whimsical eccentri- 
city. There was substance — read 
grown-up clothes — behind the hype. 
The fashion pros have now decamped to 
Milan but there is no longer a sense of 
moving from the second division to the 
big league. 

London still offered drama and spec- 
tacle: McQueen’s ode to Joan of Arc, 
with a model in scarlet sequins trapped 
In a ring of fire on the asphalt runway; 
Hussein Chalayan’s play on fashion 
geometry with cut-out clothes and 
colored cubes, and Julien Macdonald’s 
merry carnival of knits. 

■ But these designers have also 
mastered technique, making cut, fit and 
subde decoration the key to the season. 
A more baleful trend in London was 
chaotic scheduling, widely dispersed 
venues and unacceptably late shows. 

■ After finding fame as an aggressive 
agent provocateur, McQueen pro- 
duced a mature and well-focused col- 
lection. Looking at the impeccable 
tailo ring , it was hard to believe that a 
year ago the same designer sent out 
cavewo man goat skins in apocalyptic 
chaos. This season, the Joan of Arc 


sored. 

McQueen’s confidence and the re- 
finement of his signature ideas was im- 
pressive and suggests that the designer, 
who has already gone so far so fast, still 
has a way to go. 

There is something noble about 
Chalayan’s uncompromising commit- 
ment to his cause, which is to explore 


here, Mongolian lamb there, along with 
fringing, embroidery and tinsel. The de- 
signer’s exuberance is endearing, bur in 
this show it became exhausting, as mod- 
els sashayed out from an enchanted 
forest in a silver bodysuit, a patterned 
sweater with fringed miniskirt or a sheer 
toga dress. A Michael Jackson look- 
alike hamming it up in the front row 
distracted attention from the quiet el- 
egance of simpler black outfits in lacy 
stitches. 

Behind all that was a magical play on 
texture and artistic one-of-a-kind 


volume and space around the human texture and artistic one-of-a-kind 
body. As his models walked out against pieces, where tiny pearls burrowed into 
the mirrored room dividers, with the stitching. Anti maybe Marks and 
colored plastic squares on their Ups, Spencer, which has taken Macdonald as 


colored clastic squares on xneir ups, 
their domes formed a liquid geometry, 
with arms opening up. capes on 
shoulders and sweaters cut out in a 
circle from die armpits. Working with 
gray, black and occasionally red, 
Chalayan showed his cutting skills and 
made the clothes artistic, as when a red 
thread traced the surface or a dress hem 
uoscroUed at the front 

The designer took the open-side 
theme of a previous collection and made 
tabards and jumper dresses that were 
elegant and wearable. So were close-to- 
tbe-body sweaters, some with geomet- 
ric-shaped collars, worn with A-line 
wrap skirts or pants. Chalayan’s graph- 
ic, modem knitwear has landed him a 
contract to design for Tse Cashmere in 
New York. But his tailoring is also 
precise, and the finale, when models in 
flesh-toned bodysuits carried colored 
cubes, made a poetic aiding to a fine 
show. 

Antonio Bexaidi seems less sure of 


knitwear consultant, will be happy to 
find 10 decorative ideas dangling from 
each outfit. 

Paul Smith showed his maturity as a 
designer. Putting his women's collec- 
tion on the runway for the first time, he 
avoided the pitfalls of costume-party 
looks and fancy styling and just did 
what he does: cfothes for women based 
on menswear lines. 
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j A Brave New Face 
S For Milan Designers 

; /u.-.'-T-vi. H,-r^!d Tnbune light Italian fabrics. Subtie needle- 

I TL jr '■ LAN — A new gener- craft creating modem embellishment 
! |\ /I aiion is turning the bella included raised seams on tailored 

I ! V I fi S ura image of Italian coats and crochet hems on long felt 
-L V -ft- fashion inside oul The dresses. That contrasted with raw 


ropes. Ghost looked like a parody o: 
Spice Giri dressing, with its flashy, 
wannabe sexy clothes in cheap fabrics. 

Unripe, bat intriguing were the col- 
lections of two recenr Saint Martin’s 
graduates: Tristan Webber, whose in- 
tricate bias cutting was shown in a run- 
way tornado created by a wind-ma- 
chine, and Andrew Groves’s Irish- 
inspired collection of long -skirt* and 
full-sleeved blouses that ended in a sim- 
ulated self-immolation. 

Nicole Fischelis, fashion director of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, praised London’* 
energy and the evolution of forward- 
looking designers. 

**We liked the mix of urban and 
whimsical clothes." she said. "On the 
one hand you have the mood ol op- 
ulence and embellishment. On the other, 
there are very realistic clothe*. London 
deserves credit for whar it has accom- 
plished in the last four years.” 


j ■a.’/ Herald Tribune 

M ILAN — A new gener- 
ation is turning the bella 
figura image of Italian 
fashion inside oul The 
touchy-feely collection from Narciso 
Rodriguez that kicked off the Milan 
fall-winter season, was as far as the 
wheel can turn from the city’s earlier 
bravura flamboyance. 

Instead of exterior flash to an- 
nounce vour cash, Rodriguez — the 
winner of a design award last month 
from the Council of Fashion Design- 
ers of America — showed a collection 
on Sunday that was sumptuous in its 
dense, light fabrics, simple in shape 
and subtle in color and decoration. 

That meant felted cashmere jumper 
dresses snuggled over sweaters with 
stardcs: embroidery on the sleeves. Gr 
strapless dresses and bustiers in flat, 
dry wools worn over fluffy sweaters. 

■ Shearling jackets, woolly hose and 
| Sirkenstock carpet slippers added to 
the sense of cozy private pleasure. 

| * 'Ii’> hidden luxury — little jewels 

| ;'nai arc kept on the inside that you 
I don’t iei people see” said Rodriguez, 

: whose current collection, according 
} ro Bonnie Pressman of Barneys, is 
j frying out of the store, 
j The message was ease and grace: 
■oii. ultra-long jersey pants w r uh 
square front pockets, loose jackets 
and over-thv-fcnee skirts. They were 
.slightly soggy compared with the el- 
egant long skirts, bias-cut or paneled. 
Shades of gray . fawn and khaki, with 
sudden shafts of sky blue and the 
rf:$crec» sparkle, made for a good col- 
j lection o: modem pieces shown in an 
j ’.iffcn-ai ■* a> 

j The all-gray collection in felted 
{ v, 00 ! and cotton poplin from Philo- 
I sorhy b\ Alberta Ferretti was a *pJen- 
{ c:2 showcase for the new thick-but- 


CROSSWORD 


light Italian fabrics. Subtle needle- 
craft creating modem embellishment 
included raised seams on tailored 
coats and crochet hems on long felt 
dresses. That contrasted with raw 
edges on poplin tops and ragged tulle 
hems above tweedy judo slippers. It 
added up to a cool take on femininity, 
as small jackets and tidy coats went 
over the long dresses and box-pieared 
skins that are now challenging the 
supremacy of pants. 

Call it the Titanic effect for maybe 
the Galliano factor), but most de- 
signers can't seem to create modem 
romance without embracing the past. 
Anna Molinari sent out for Blum urine 
on Monday a collection of delicate 
slip dresses and tiny knits with lace or 
fur trimmings. Jet embroidery, lacy 
necklaces and dove gray, mauve and 
pink colors inspired” by Boldini and 
Degas paintings came from the rum of 
the century. Then oof] a move for- 
ward — but only to the 1920s — for 
the satin slips and tiny heads trimmed 
with velvet ribbons. Since vintage- 
style is still in vogue, it made for a 
pretty but familiar collection. 

In contrast with London designers, 
who are only just starting comple- 
mentary and less expensive lines, the 
Milan calendar features layers of 
products from the major designers. 
Although Giorgio Armani has moved 
his Emporio show to Paris, to rein- 
force the launch of his French store in 
Saint-Germain, Gianfranco Ferre is 
showing three collections. The first 
was his Studio line for Marzotto, 
which focused on curvy tailoring, tact- 
ile fabric* and a new range of unfiissy 
evening clothes from 'little black 
dresses through velvet wrap jackets. 

Suzy Menkes 


M ISSING was the irrever- 
ence and irony that per- 
meates the men’s collec- 
tions and prevents them 
from looking like Ralph Lauren’s 
theme park England. Smith's recent 
men’s shows have been a sly take on 
class and the English aristocracy. The 
same idea was suggested by shabby- 
chic front-row armchairs. But Smith 
seemed timid, giving the classics just an 
occasional swish of bright lining, a 
peck of a bird embroidery and a sweet- 
ening of fondant pink. He needs to 
loosen up his women’s wear to get his 
signature blend of wearable clothes 
with a zest 

Two other designers made modem 
clothes with a focus on fabric and em- 
bellishment. John Rocha put discreet 
patches of devore, embroidery and ap- 
pliqud on pepper-and-salt tweed suits. 
Joe Casely-Hayford was inspired by 
Bertolt Brecht’s “Mother Courage” to 
put dabs of smocking or cross-stitching 
on homespun textures. 

Deborah Milner, on die brink of sign- 
ing a contract with Versace (although 
she said “I can’t really talk about it"), 
showed clothes sculpted in extraordi- 
nary materials on an African tribal 
theme from stainless-steel plumage 
through a fluorescent jacket of coiled 
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same red-eye contact lenses and albino* 
bleached hair as the models. 


H IS strongwonwn marched out 

m pm-stnped pantsuite a b^fdev^op^hooded sweaters, 

sleek jumpsuit with and biker shorts 

pockets or a corset and long sto j caps win raw mUhmash of 


inative backdrop and there were pieces 
worked with subtle embellishment like 
a pleated edge or Tirolean braid. An 
underlying sportswear theme might 
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upunares given a fresh , anfe £nd fctf *28°*£? , n Jfj 0 nina H the Versace 


At 28. he has 
ign identity, 
-shaped seam- 
i the body and 


sexpot evening wear suggested mat ne- 
ntrdi was auditioning for the Versace 
job for which he is still supposed to be a 

candidate. , 

Well over the top was Macdonald s 
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Macedonia Threat 


Rising violence in the Kosovo 
province of Serbia has dangerous im- 
plications not only for Kosovo hot also 
for its neighbors. Etlnaic Albanians 
make up 90 percent of Kosovo's pop- 
ulation but suffer severe repression at 
the hands of the government. In the last 

£ix months a group erf ethnic Albanians, 

the Kosovo liberation Annv. has 


id claimed credit far two bombings in 
neighboring Macedonia. That is why a 
Security Council resolution that cuts off 
the peacekeeping mission in Maced onia 
in August is a mistake. 

Violence in Macedonia could draw 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Turkey into die conflict That is why 
in 1992 the UN deployed a peacekeep- 
ing force to thecountiy. The mission has 
prevented a spillover of violence from 
Bosnia, blocked arms smuggling to Al- 
bania and maintained peace along foe 
Yugos lavia-Macedonia border. 

The Security Council voted to end the 


mission largely ai foe urging of Russia, 
which did not want to see a continued 
U.S. presence in foe Balkans. The threat 
to Macedonia from Bosnia seemed to 
have receded with the gradual impte- 
mentation of foe peace accords- But the 
Security Council members should have 
taken into account events in Kosovo, 
which are a more direct danger. 

New peacekeeners^possibly un der 
the auspices of NATO and the Or- 
ganization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe, most come in when the UN 
mission leaves. They should not be an 
exclusively military face, as a civilian 
component is needed to monitor 

sibty explosive internal events in ] 
riftma and to press the gover n ment to 
respect minority rights and defuse eth- 
nic conflicts. No one knows how se- 
rious foe real threat of a new Balkan war 
would be without the peacekeepers. 

The world should not be too eager to 
find oul 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


No Easy Choices 


UN Secretary-General Kofi Arman's 
agreement with Saddam Hussein will be 
put to the test in coming days, wedts and 
months, as President Bill Clinton has 
said. The merits of the agreement have 
been greatly exaggerated by adminis- 
tration advocates. They ask those who 
question it if they would have preferred 
war. They don't seem to understand that 
critics have said not that they would 
have preferred war but that they would 
have preferred a better a g ree m ent, 
Nevertheless, at least for the moment, 
the agreement defused a crisis in winch 
Mr. Clinton found himself faced with a 
range of unattractive options — and it 
offers some time to develop a strategy 
that might leave the United States in a 
better position if, as seems likely, Sad- 
dam tests the UN’s resolve a g ain. 

One strain of thought argues for a 
policy seeking Saddam Hussein’s re- 
moval from power. Neither bombing 
nor even the most rigorous ins 


regime reliably can remove all < 
and biological weapons from Iraq. Even 
if inspectors could comfortably certify 
the nation 99 percent anthrax-free, Iraq 
would have foe wherewithal and tech- 
nical expertise to rebuild. Saddam ap- 
parently sees such weapons as essential 
to his survival and his nation’s defense 
against possible attack from Iran. He 
has used the weapons in the past and can 
be expected to use them again, 

“His regime threatens the safety of 
his people, the stability of his region 
and the security of all the rest of us," 
Mr. Clinton said recently — in winch 
case only the end of his regime, it 
would seem, can solve foe problem. 

But if foe logic is clear, the me- 
chanisms are far less so. Some experts 
maintain that Saddam’s grip on power 
is shaky, that his people are ready to 
mm against him, that his aimed forces 
are weak and demoralized. Others be- 
lieve that he has insulated himself all 
too well. 

Some, including the Clinton admin- 
istration, argue that only a large-scale 
commitment of U.S. ground troops 
could guarantee his downfall. Others 
say that a small number of troops could 
do the job if America supported anti- 
regime forces, beamed anti-Saddam 
propaganda into Iraq and consistently 
pressured his regime in other ways. 

The administration believes that 
neither the U.S. public nor U.S. allies 


would support a major campaign; ad- 
ministration critics say this is true but 
not immutable and reflects weak U.S. 
leadership. Both sides agree that to set 
Saddam’s removal as a goal and then 
fail, and to offer support to the re- 
sistance and not follow through, would 
be unforgivable. 

A second school of thought argues for 
ran tninmftnr- As Iwi g an Saddam knows 
he would fare massive retaliation, he 
would not use his weapons of mass 
destruction. In the meantime, economic 
sanctions, no-fly zones and other tools 
could keep him boxed in. Some pro- 
ponents suggest this policy should in- 
clude improved U.S. relations with 
Iraq’s neighbors, possibly including 
Ban, and support for anti-Saddam forces 
short of full co mmitm e n t. The UN in- 
regime is part of this strategy 
for fo e arimjnin fnrtinn and 
«mia other proponent s a wiflingnew! to 
Conduct p nnifihmg hnt lmrnft-ri gtr sft-i lres 

against Iraq at some point if it a gain 
flouts inspectors’ demands. 

Drawbacks to containment indiwfe 
the danger of ceding foe initiativ e to 
Saddam. He can force the United Stales 
to maintain a large and expensive mil- 
itary force in the region and, as he has 
done twice in foe past four months, he 
can chnose his time and method to 
provoke a crisis. Containment requires 
patience and unity among allies, and foe 
Iraqi leader has proved skillful at chal- 
lenging both. In the gains be has marie 
during the past mo nths — the legit- 
imacy Kofi Annan conferred on him, 
the changes be managed to negotiate in 
the coc^xssition of UN inspection teams 
— Saddam has shown foe difficulty of 
maintaining thin policy over time. 

So there are no easy choices. Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright, in 
trying to answer her critics last week, 
defended what she called “a real- 
world policy, not a feel-good policy.” 
Yet it is true dial the administration's 
inattention to Iraq during the past six 
years in the real world played a role in 
creating the meager options available 
now, and that greater attention could 
improve the possibilities. Certainly, to 
marry the rhetoric of removal — by 
likening Saddam Hussein to Hitler and 
warning of the imminent threat he rep- 
resents — to a policy of containment 
can only undermine U.S. credibility. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Murdoch’s Villainy 


In some ways, foe latest Rupert Mur- 
doch saga has the uncomfortable feel of 
foe most recent James Bond movie: 
international media mogul learns that a 
book being published by one of foe 
lesser arms of his communications em- 
pire might anger the Chinese govern- 
ment, which allows him to broadcast in 
its country. So what does the mogul'do? 
Does he stand firm for a free press? 

The villain in “Tomorrow Never 
Dies,” foe latest Bond movie, was 
prepared to do anything to enhance his 
media business, including provoking a 
war between China and Britain. He 
was clearly a parody of Mr. Murdoch. 
In real life, Mr. Murdoch has followed 
a similar, if less violent, impulse. 

At issue is a book being written by 
Chris Patten, a widely respected politi- 
cian who was foe last British governor 
of Hong Kong. 

After Mr. Patten submitted his first 
draft to foe Murdoch-owned Harper- 
Collins, the publisher abruptly can- 
celed its contract with him. Harper- 


Collins executives claimed Mr. 
Patten's effort was not what had been 
promised and did not “inspire" them 
4 ‘from a commercial standpoint" But 
foe real reason is that the book, which 
will now be published elsewhere, crit- 
icizes China's human rights abuses and 
expresses concern about bow the 
Chinese will govern Hong Kong. 

This would not be foe first time Mr. 
Murdoch has bowed to China’s de- 
mands. In 1994 his Star TV canceled 
foe BBC news service in its broadcasts 
to China because die government ob- 
jected to its reports. At foe time, Mr. 
Patten labeled the cancellation “the 
most seedy of betrayals" by a Western 
media executive. 

A confidential HarperCoflins memo, 
blished last week in London's Daily 
ph. lays out foe corporate spin 
and predicts foal the book's can c ella t i o n 
will earn foe publishing house a “hos- 
tile press.” On that point the memo was 
right The decision is contemptible. 

—THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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Saddam’s Strategy, or the Dictator Is in the Details 


W ASHINGTON — Having 

suffered a half-defeat at the hands 
of Resident George Bush, Saddam 
Hossemscoedahatf-victoryoverPres- 
ident Bill Ctinton. That is apparent to 
anyone who troubles to read foe agree- 
ing that Saddam did not deign to sign, 
especially foe “fine print" that United 
Nations officials urge us to ignore. 

But foe dintptnr jg in die details. In 
foe key paragraph, Iraq accords in- 
spectors “immediate, unconditional 
and unrestricted access" to — what? 
There’s no object in that sentence. No 
clear language states "access to all 
sites the UN chooses to inspect” 
Instead, foe secretary-general agreed 
to a fuzzy “access in conformity with 
the resolutions referred to in paragraph 
1.” Search back to paragraph 1 to find 
out access to what, and you get a couple 
of 1991 resolutions that leave out the 
most stringent one that Unseam in- 
spectors quote to affirm dear rights 
rtf access. 

Clintomtes pretend foi* means noth- 
ing, bat UN bureaucrats and Arab 
diplomats naught foe signal: Access is 
tobe negotiated mi a site-by-site basis, 
with imp e dim ents to be introduced 
as foe United States tires of churn- 


By 'William Safire 

mg its carriers around in foe Gulf. 

But what of foe opening of the eight 
presidential “palaces” with Yevgeni 
Primakov’s. KGB chaperones — isn’t 
that agreat victory for access? No; after 
sanitization, those palaces will be 
proudly shown to foe world's cameras 
with a smiling “See? All dean. 
Weren't you foolish to be worried." 
Then foe palaces will be placed off- 
limits again — for tmdieckahlc storage 
of germ warfare equipment 
This is the new technique of “guer- 
rilla peace," foe way a third-class 
power can defeat a superpower. The 
hapless Clinton team says sternly it 
intends tO test S addam hut in reality he 
has been testing us for years — steadily 
puking holes in our leaky containment 
In his most serious test, Saddam 
struck at our CIA-sponsored opposi- 
tion in northern Iraq, wiping out its 
headquarters in Arbiiand bringing foe 
Kurds* Massond Baxzani to Baghdad 
on his knees. Mr. Clinton expressed 
irritation by lobbing a few dozen mis- 
siles into foe southern desert. Small 
wonder that was emboldened 


to throw out inspectors pursuing his 
germ war production. 

His second test of our American re- 
solve was his demand that the UN nearly 
triple foe amount of oil he was permitted 
to sefl. We offered foal sop » Cerberus 
on the eve of UN Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan's summons to Baghdad, 
after which Saddam must have danceda 

jig as Hitter did atCompo&gne finest 
Having smashed internal opposition 
with ludicrous U.S. response; having 
eroded sanctions in return for another 
promise to keep broken inspection 
agreements; having maneuvered foe 
feckless U.S. president into threatening 
failitary action without a mission, what 
is die dictator's next goal? 

He does not have to precipitate an- 
other confrontation, forcing an Amer- 
ican bomb spasm and possibly annoying 
his goanl As a good guerrilla be only 
has to harass, give way, harass again. 

Little by little, one conniption at a 
time, he can rid himself of effective 
inspection and erode the rest of foe 
sanctions — without giving ■ up his 
ability to develop germs, poison 
gas and, ultimatety, nuclear wea- 
s. And with new oil revenues, 
dictator can buy foe missile tech- 


nology to strike anywhere, anyoroe- 

For Saddam is not Saddam, without 
foe incipient possession of a tenor 
weapon. Without its potential be is just 
another local dictator. With it he can say 
to foe Arab wori& Only I can save you 
from 60 millio n nuclear-equipped Per- 
sians. Only I can enable you to dream of 
obliterating foe Jewish intruders. Only I 
can humiliate foe superpower. 

Mr. Clinton has shown time and 
again that he is not the one to frustrate 
Saddam’s revivaL Not is our present 
president likel y to be afforded clear 
provocation for an unavoidable and 
publicly supported strike. 

The Clinton strategy comes as a 
prayer Led this cup pass from my lips. 

Onr nCTt president, confronted with 
Saddam's tanks rolling through Kuwait 

to Saadi Arabia, will prepare to counter- 
attack. Saddam will credibly threaten, if 
we do, to take out a major U.S. city in a 
germ attack. We counterfhreaten nu- 
clear holocaust He laughs — just for 
Saudi oil, are we realty ready for an 
exchange of wholesale death? 

At that point, Mr. Clinton's gamble 
with our security may come in for some 
criticism. 

The New Yort Tones. 


America’s Choice: Accept the UN or Prepare to Go It Alone 


P ARIS — Trent Lott, leader 
of the U.S. Senate’s Re- 
publican majority, said that 
UN Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan has been “calling the 
shots" on U.S. policy toward 
Iraq. He says American for- 
eign policy is being made by 
foe United Nations. . 

This obviously is part of a 
rather stupid partisan quarrel in 
Washington, but Senator Lott 
is correct when be says that Mr. 
Annan ’s agreement in Bagh- 
dad was not made on terms laid 
down by die Untied States. 

Washington's problem is 
this- By undertaking to act as 
A gent of foe “international 
community," it tan into foe 
determination of that interna- 
tional community to have a say 
about what was done in its 
name and on its b ehalf . 

This bofoers Mr. Lott and 
others because they want the 
United States to be free to act as 
it sees fit They do not trust the 
Untied Nations, nor do they like 
interference or second-guess- 
ing from America’s allies. 

Theirs is a comprehensible 
unilateralism, a position defen- 
ded by many in die past. The 
idea that the United States 
should stand tall — in solitary 


By William PfafT 


virtue, unencumbered by the 
preoccupations of other states 
— expresses the traditional 
American exceptionalism. A 
distaste fi>r foreign “entangle- 
ments’’ is as old as the re- 
public. Today it presents a se- 
rious difficulty for the 0urton 
adminis t ration. 

A day after Mr. Annan’s re- 
turn to New Yotk. from Bagh- 
dad, an obviously planted story 
in The New Yodc Times (IHT, 
Feb. 26) told of a “secret” 
flight made to New York by 
Madeleine Albright chi Feb. 15 
for a “secret meeting” with 
foe secretary-general at his 
town house. There she is said to 
have presented America's 4 ‘re- 
quirements” for Mr. Annan’s 
mission to B aghdad. The pur- 
pose of the story is to claim (as 
TheThnes’ headline put it) that 
foe “fingerprints on foe Iraqi 
accord belong to Albright" 

Hie secretary of state will 
certainty have sees Mr. Annan 
and told him what the United 
States wanted him to do. But 
even though Mr. Annan was 
Washington’s nominee for the 
post of secretary-general, he 
works for the UN, not for foe 


United States, and is required to 
talra his mandate, f ro m foe Se- 
curity Council, not from Wash- 
ington. He did not need U.S. 
approval to go to Baghdad. 

Nor would die Security 
Council agree with foe United 
States on instructions for Mr. 
Annan. John Weston, Britain’s 
representative to the UN, saved 
tire day , fallowing foe council’s 
inconclusive debate, by giving 
Mr. Annan an oral s ummar y of 
those tilings on which foe coun- 
cil had been able to agree. Mr. 

Annan went CO B aghdad with 

this unwritten “advice,” and 
the measure of negotiating 
freedom it conferred. 

This was also a case — 
amazingly enough — of Euro- 
pean Union foreign policy at 
work, in this instance using the 
good cop/bad cop technique. 

The loyal British, ready to 
go to war by America’s side, 
humored Washington and fin- 
essed foe Security Council 
problem. The bad French 
briefed Mr. Annan in Paris on 
what they knew about the 
Iraqis’ thinking and then flew 
him to Baghdad, where their 
diplomats had been telling foe 


Iraqi leadership that this def- 
initely was Iraq’s last chance to 

prevent foe bombing and get 
sanctions lifted. 

Following Mr. Annan’s re- 
turn to New York, foe Italians, 
in the person of their prime 
minister, and France’s presi- 
dent, Jacques Chirac, both sug- 
gested that if there were com- 
pliance, a way most now be 
found (as Mr. Chirac put it) “to 
reinsert Iraq into the interna- 
tional community.” That 
means li ghtening and eventu- 
ally lifting the sanctions on 
Iraq. Such a st atement was un- 
doubtedly awaited in Baghdad. 

The United States is not 
pleased by all this. Mrs. Al- 
bright does not like to be pre- 
empted. The Republican op- 
position certainly does not like 
what has happened. Mr. Lott 
says it means “peace at any 
price.” 

Whatever it ’means, foe 
United States has either to live 
with it — accepting the in- 
volvement of foe UN, the allies 
and the 4 ‘international commu- 
nity” in how the United States 
treats Iraq — or it takes up a 
unilateralist policy and accepts 
international isolation. 

Posing these alternatives is 


not a useless exercise, unlikely 
as tire latter course of action 
may be. American leadership 
of a so-called new world order 
is a great deal more compli- 
cated titan leading the Western 
alliance in foe Cold War. 

The implications of the new 
situation are resisted by many 
in Washington. This is clear 
not only in the UN case but in 
NATO expansion as welL The 
Senate now seems ready to ap- 
prove NATO expansion but 
does not seem fatty to under- 
stand what that means. 

NATO rests on a commit- 
ment to go to war if any mem- 
ber is attacked. Expanding that 
commitment from 15 to 18 na- 
tions, with more to come, is a 
much more significant delega- 
tion of power over U.S. policies 
and security than membership 
in the UN could ever be. 

The Senate undoubtedly 
takes for granted that NATO 
will always remain a compliant 
instrument of American pol- 
icy. It should remember that 
tins is exactly what the Amer- 
ican government thought when 
it launched tile idea of a UN 
organization back in 1943. 

International Herald Tribune. 

Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 




Rights of the Individual Get Lost in an Academic Scuffle 


L OS ANGELES — Guate- 
mala’s civil war was one 
motivation to move. 

Another was the: 1976 earth- 
quake that killed 23,000 and 
would have killed Alvaio Car- 
dona, if his head had still been on 
the pillow where the large adobe 
brick felL So when Alvaro was 
9, his father brought the family 
north to Los Angeles. 

Alvaro Cardona thrived. He 
left high school, married and 
started a family at 16; became 
manager in a restaurant chain; 
passed the exam for a high 
school degree; enrolled at a 
community college, then at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, studying history. He is 
now so thoroughly American- 
ized he is suing someohe. 

His UCLA financial aid 
package required that be work. 
While in community college he 


By George F. Will 


had tutored students in English, 
and be sought employment tu- 
toring in UCLA’s Acade m ic 
Advancement Program, an af- 
firmative action program. 

Students are automatically 
eligible if they are from “his- 
toncalty underrepresented” 
peoples, including those of Af- 
rican-American. Chicano/Lat- 
ino, Rhpino and Pacific Is- 
lander descent White and 
Asian students are eligible only 
if they are low-income. 

In November 1995, when Mr. 
Cardona was interviewed for a 
tutorial position, be says the in- 
terviewer repeatedly spoke to 
him about UCLA’s “institution- 
alized racism” and ii 
him about his views on 
ative action. Mr. Cardona told 
her he had mixed feelings. Last 


he cold The Chronicle of 
ter Education that he had 
said to the interviewer that many 
black and Latino students “seem 
to carry tins complex around that 
higher education is a God-given 
right, not something you earn.” 

During hty interview for the 

never as^ed about his qualifi- 
cations or experience as a tutor. 
He says the interviewer worried 
that he would stress academics 
“too much” because, she said, 
half of a tutor's job is to “val- 
idate” students' feelings about 
institutionalized racism and dis- 
crimination. 

Indeed, a recruitment flier for 
tutors lists one hiring criterion 
as “sensitivity and commit- 
ment to underrepresented and 
low-income students and the 


Nordic Bloc Splits Over Europe 


H ELSINKI — The deepen- 
ing of European integra- 
tion is usually hailed as a uni- 
fying force, but it also has 
divisive consequences, as can 
be seen in northern Europe. 
The Nordic bloc has been split 
three ways. 

First, in 1994, the two farmer 
neutrals, Finland and Sweden, 
decided to join foe European 
Union, while die Norwegians, 
safe inside NATO and flush 
with oil money, voted to stay 
out. (Iceland had decided earli- 
er not to apply for membership.) 
Now Finland is on its way into 
monetary union, or EMU, while 
Sweden and Denmark have- 
chosen to stay on foe sidelines. 

The rift on EMU does not 
reflea differences in economic 
performance: All three coun- 
tries could qualify for foe single 
currency . The rift is caused by a 
mixture of geopolitics, ideo- 

*°*Each nation has it^ownview 
of what foe European Union 
stands for. In the referendums 
in 1994, a majority of Norwe- 
gians voted “no" in order to 
maintain the independence of 
their country, while a majority 
of Finns believed they would 
enhance foeir independence by 
voting “yes.” 

The explanation is simple; 
The Norwegians face foe At- 
lantic, foe Finns a 1,200-kilo- 1 
meter (750-mile) border with 
Russia. 

The Finnish view is that, al- 
though the EU is not a military 
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alliance, membership will en- 
sure fhaf Finland is not 
isolated in a European crisis. 

For the Swedes, however, 
isolation is not the problem but 
the solution. By keeping out of 
alliances, Sweden has bad 
peace for 183 years. 

So the Swedes are not look- _ 
mg to toe EU for additional ' 
security. They are concerned, 
however, about die possible ef- 
fects of membership on their 
social model — emphasizing 
environmental protection and 
the rights of women — which 
they believe puts Sweden ahead 
of the rest of Europe. 

The referendum in 1994 was 
decided by a very narrow ma- 
jority, and opinion surveys 
show that Sweeten today is by 
far the most “Euroskepticar' 
member state. 

Sweden’s ruling Social 
Democratic Party is divided, 
and the smaller parties, whose 
support the government needs 
in Parliament, are anti-in tegra- 
tionist A majority in favor of 
EMU could be created only by 
an alliance between the Social 
Democrats and Carl Bildt’s 
conservative opposition party, 
but this is anathema .to the So- 
cial Democrats, who have ruled 
Sweden, except for brief inter- 
vals, since 1932. 

Finland has a different polit- 
ical tradition. The country is 
normally run by coalitions. The 


present government includes 
the Social Democrats and foe 
conservatives, as well as three 
smaller parties, and has 
a comfortable majority in 
Parliament. 

In Finland, too, opinion polls 
indicate that a majority is 
against joining EMU, but die 
government is determined to go 
ahead, acting on the simple but 
compelling view that for a small 
nation like Finland, joining 
EMU carries fewer risks than 
staving outside. Thus Finland, 
unmte Sweden, has moved — to 
quote Tony Blair — “beyond 
nght and left.” 

The new dividing line is not 
between federalists and nation- 
alists — there are no federalists 
in Finland — bat between dif- 
ferent concepts of national in- 
dependence. The traditional 
view is that a small nation 
must limit its j ptg iiat inH 
commitments in order to retain 
as wide a margin of freedom 
as possible. 

Against this, it i$ argued that 
the true measure of national in- 
dependence in our interdepen- 
dent world is the degree of in- 
fluence a country can gain on 
common European policies. 

To secure a seat at the table at 
which decisions are made must 
therefore be an essential goal. 

The writer, a former Finnish 
ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. contributed this comment 
to die International Herald 
Tribune. 


goals of affirmative action." 

Mr. Cardona says he told the 
interviewer that he would try to 
allay students’ fears and help 
them find assistance if they ex- 
perienced discrimination, but 
that he thought his primary job 
as a tutor would be to help stu- 
dents become coherent writers 
so they could express whatever 
they felt about any thing 

In December 1995, he says, 
he was told that he would not be 
hired as a tutor because he did 
not understand discri minati on 
and did not wholeheartedly sup- 
port affirmative action — but 
that he should apply again after 
he had discovered what UCLA 
was “really like.” 

Only in America: Aided by 
libertarian litigators at Wash- 
ington’s Institute for Justice, 
Mr. Cardona is suing UCLA, 
charging that be was denied a 
job tot foe reason that he did not 
think sufficiently poorly of 
UCLA. And apparently he was 
denied the job because be 
agreed with the University of 
Galifonria’s Board of Regents, 
which in July 1995 voted to 
eliminate race and gender pref- 
erences in university programs. 

His contention is that em- 
ployment was unconstitution- 
ally made conditional on his 
surrender of his First Amend- 
ment right to free speech. He is 
not challenging foe legality of 
racial preferences, which Cali- 
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1898: Kaiser’s Cards 

PARIS — The German Emper- 
or possesses a singular and 
unique pack of playing cards. 
The court cards represent por- 
traits of reigning sovereigns se- 
lected by His Majesty. The 
queen of hearts, it is flattering to 
record, is Queen Victoria. The 
Pope, oddly enough, is the king 
of spades and, with becoming 
modesty, foe Emperor William 
himsetfU the king ofhearts. The 
principal Premiers of Europe 
are the knaves, and in foe center 
of each ace is. the presentment of 
some famous actress. 

1923: Literate Lament 

PARIS — [The Herald says in an 
Editorial:] Professor G. L. Mont- 
gomery, who readies literature 
in the University of California, 
deplores his Mure to interest 
seven-tenths of foe pupils in 
Chancer and Shakespeare. The 
narrowness of Professor Mont- 


£ 


foraia voters in 1996 proscribed 
in government programs. 

He is asserting a right to 
speak freely about them in set- 
tings that do not involve stu- 
dents or interfere with student- 
teacher relations. 

The AAP argues that defer- 
ence should be shown to aca- 
demic freedom, which involves 
making judgments about teach- 
ing methods, and that some- 
one unsympathetic to AAP’s 
premises might not be an ef- 
fective tutor. However, the Su- 
preme Court has held that such 
speculative worries cannot jus- 
tify foe specific action of deny- 
ing employment 

Institutional prerogatives in 
higher education should not be 
disdained But neither should 
American premises, which 
seem to have beau discarded in 
Mr. Cardona’s case, by the fol- 
lowing reasoning: 

The premise of racial pref- 
erence programs is that rights 
inhere m groups rather than in 
individuals. Hence the impor- 
tance of isolating those retro- 
grade individuals who sub- 
scribe to the traditional Amer- 
ican premise about foe primacy 
of individuals. 

Hence die importance of en- 
forcing political orthodoxy. 
Hence an easy conscience about 
sacrificing die rights of indi- 
viduals like Mr. Cardona. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


gomery 's view is paten. Does he 
think that literature is the sole 
eligible criterion on testing in- 
teUectual ability? Many superior 
minds can be thoroughly well 
entertained by literature while 
incurably averse from the se- 
rious shirty of it; and these same 
minds may have another pre- 
destined and more useful path of 
development before them. 

1948: Russian Wheg 

LAKE SUCCESS, New York 
— The United States and Chile 
are . conferring on a project to 
invite other countries to join in a 
mass action in protest of the 
Soviet policy which forbids 
Russian wives of foreigners to 
leave Russia with their hus- 
bands. The American-Chilean 

idea would be to line up everv 
country whose nationals havp 
Rusaan-wife troubles and take 
a collective case to the UN In 
temational Court of Justice. 








intek national herald tribune. Tuesday. march :l iwa 
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Playing in Washington: 
The Nutty Prosecutor 9 


By Frank Rich 
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N ew YORK - Kenneth 
Starr s critics have it all 
wrong. He is not a partisan zealot 
acting under orders from the 
right-wing moneybags Richard 
Mellon Scaife. He is not an 
inquisitional bully who lakes a 
sadistic, “Sophie's Choice’* 
pleasure in pitting Lewinsky 
mother against child. 

He is not the most fanatical 
foe of the First Amendment since 
Joseph McCarthy. 

No, recent events give more 
credence to another possibility 
— that the guy is simply nuts. 

Only a madman would turn 
Sidney Blumenthtii. the most re- 
viled former Washington Po*,t 
journalist since Janet Cooke, into 
a free -speech martyr to rival John 
Peter Zenger. 

Only a madman « ou/d trv lo 
win over a hostile public* by- 
whining to TV cameras about 
how people are whispering such 
mean and rotten things about him 
and his friends behind their 
backs. Mf there's anyone Amer- 
icans despise as much as a snitch 
like Linda Tripp, it's a crybaby 
— especially a millionaire 
crybaby on the federal payroll, t 
And only a madman would 
once again divert attention 
from his prosecutorial prey. 
President Bill Clinton, just as 
Mr. Clinton was caught in a 
sleazy new escapade. 

Thanks to the din of Mr. 
Starr's lunatic ravings, few 
now even remember the revel- 
ation last Tuesday: the private 
eye Terry Lenzner’s admission 
that he was working for Mr. Clin- 
ton's lawyers in the Paula Jones 
ease, despite previous White 
House dentals. Nor — again 
thanks to the independent coun- 


— has anyone, the press in- 
cluded, noticed that the presi- 
dent s alliance with Mr. Lenzncr, 
of ail private eyes, is an act ol 
particularly rank hypocrisy. 

Mr. Lcnzner was one of the 
most ruthless mercenaries for the 
cigarette industry in ihc tobacco 
wars. As Marie Brenner reported 
in Vanity Fair in 1996, Mr. Lcn/.- 
ner's company was hired in 1 995 
by lawyers for Brown & Wil- 
liamson, the tobacco giant, to in- 
vestigate Jeffrey Wigan d — the 
former B&W executive whose 
whistle-blowing (to the CBS pro- 
gram "60 Minutes' 1 and to the 
Justice Department) was liircai- 
ening to expose Big Tobacco's 
most criminal secrets. 

The result of the Lcnzner in- 
vestigation was a 500-page 
dossier of dirt on Mr. Wigand 
that B&W then leaked lo the 
press wuh the hope of destroying 
him before he could testily 
against tobacco executives. 

Unfortunately for RAW. and 
fortunately for" the public. The 
Wall Sheet Journal ultimately do* 
fanced the dossier by exposing its 
faulty evidence and untrue 
charges. Mr. Wigand not only 
prevailed bui also was invited ti> 
join Vice President A1 Gore at the 
While House last July to be hailed 
as an “American hero. ' * 

No wonder. Were ii not fur Mr. 
Wigand 's courage under Mr. 
Lenzncr's fire, neither the pres- 
ident nor the vice president could 
today be hogging credit for win- 
ning the waragatnsi tobacco. 

Now we learn that Mr. Clinton 
is in bed with the creep who tried 
to bring down Mr. Wigand, the 
.American hero — long in bed. 
according to an Associated Press 
report Friday clocking White 
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Though Racism Persists, 
Progress Is Undeniable 

By W illiam Raspberry 


House mit\ l»y Mr. Lcnzner 
in 1996. Clinton defenders who 
decry Mr. Starr's moral turpitude 
lor working as a Brown & Wil- 
liamson lawyer must now ex- 
plain the president** tie to a 
B&W snoop whose tactics make 
Mr. Starr's money-grubbing for 
Big Tobacco look benign. 

Chances are. though, that 
the irrepressible independent 
counsel will whip up a new grand 
jury circus to distract us in his 
zeal to get to the bottom of that 
“avalanche of lies’’ he fears Mr. 
Blumcnthul is spreading to ob- 
struct justice, Mr. Starr may have 


to take on all the M.k; DrsJg:* 
wannabes who arc pubbshinj In- 
ternet innuendo .-bout the pros- 
ecutor’s Vietnam ilrafi defer* 
meiil and pm.sie fife. 

List week, the Mafic-nol En- 
quirer got into the act w:tr. a 
stoiy illustrated with wha: i! 
says is a photo of Mr. Sl-rr eos- 
tumed in drag for a school play !s 
this. too. a While Hi -ij.se con- 
spiracy? President Clint: >n‘> law - 
yer, David Kendall, also repre- 
sents the Enquirer. Can a Starr 
suh poena be tar behind? 

So nuu> is the prosecutor’.- 
witch-hunt thai even his cmtscr- 


u:nc .::.;e> are •Atshing 
th.it the pres-.sier.t mi", ask Jar.e: 
Reno tiit::e him. Ke=*' drearr.qvj 
Mr. Ciinson may Neman*, things. 
cal stupid !*!:’: one rherr.. 

An.iiher Srarr admirer. :hr 
i:vjm:i!is; Stuart Taj. ’.or 
is tailing ter the counsel's 
resignation, hut let ti» r.ot forge: 
that Mr. Siarr alr^aJ;. J:J quit 
once. f.«r a job ai Pepperdme 
Lnive;s:;y in California, ar.d 
then last as err.v.icj'ib. reversed 
lumsei:. 1: may take men in 
wh::e -nits, to haul him away 
to Maiibu stow. 
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Giving Japan Credit 

Regarding “ Who Runs Japan ? 
Well. Certainly Nat the Govem- 
i Opinion. Feb. 12) by 
Karel van Wolferen. and " Crii - 
it inn of Japan's 'Virtual' Polity 
Grows Louder" (Feb. 23): 

Conventional wisdom declares 
that Japan bears much of the re- 
sponsibility for the Asian financial 
crisis. I would like to ask whether 
this accusation is justified. 

The basic rationale for urging 
Japan to take more vigorous 
measures to bail out the troubled 
.Asian economies is simply that 
Japan's is the second- largest 
economy in the world. Where, 
then, is the No. I economy? Or 
Nos. 3 and 4? Or the combined 
European Union economies? 

If. as is widely believed, the 
Asian economic crisis has global 
impact, why are these economic 
powers si (ring on the sidelines and 
criticizing the only player willing 
to take the field? They describe 
Japan's measures as “too little, 
too late." Their own actions could 
be called “nothing, never.” 

It is incontestable that only 
the United States can afford to 
absorb the products that need to 
be sold by Asia. 

Yet according to The New 


York Times, the U.S. commerce 
secretary, William Daley, said 
that Japan needed to understand 
the political reality for Washing- 
ton in an election year. A larger 
trade deficit is not possible. 

Why doesn’t the newspaper 
mention the widely acknowl- 
edged political reality in Japan? It 
is also in an election year, which 
does not easily allow for further 
increases in the budget deficit. 

- ■ While the U.S. president 
received no permission from 
Congress for his bailout of Mex- 
ico, the Japanese prime minister 
needs permission, not only from 
his coalition government partners 
but also from the Diet, for each of 
his policy initiatives. 

Do those who criticize the 
Japanese government really 
wish its prime minister to be 
authoritarian? Lack of a power 
center is the price lo pay for a 
functioning democracy. 

Japan decided to provide S19 
billion in aid to Thailand, Indone- 
sia and South Korea, while (he 
United States gave only $8 billion 
and eight European countries 
gave $6.2 billion altogether. 

Unlike the case in the United 
States, in Japan there was little 
criticism of the International 
Monetary Fund's assistance to 


the three countries in question. 

Responsibility for helping the 
troubled East Asian economies 
should be shouldered by the glob- 
al community, especially the 
Group of Seven nations. While 
Japan can claim credit for Asia's 
success story, it should not take 
the blame Tor its failure. 

MJKJE KIYOI. 

Tokyo. 

The writer is director of 
the international press division 
at Japan’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

U-S. Students Have a Life 

Regarding “ U.S. Ponders Why 
Students Trail the World on Math 
Tests" (Feb. 20): 

Rather titan react with shock 
and dismay to U.S. high school 
seniors' relatively low scores on 
math and science tests, 1 would 
suggest that my educator coun- 
terparts in the United States con- 
sider the following explanation 
for this performance: American 
high school students have a life. 

According to a survey reported 
in the IHT in 1996 ( “Universal 
Goals: Family Achievement and 
Dreams ," July 2). “U.S. youths 
vary from their peers I in other 


countries] most strikingly in how 
busy they are." American teen- 
agers are three times mure likely to 
have jobs while in school. They 
date more, they "were more likely 
to say they cleaned the house, 
cared for a sibling, did yard work 
and laundry than kids in most of 
the other countries. 

“This combination qf work, 
dating, chores and outside activ- 
ities may help explain" why 
U.S. teenagers “read less often 
than those in other countries," 
the article added. 

Let us compare this situation 
with that in France, where adoles- 
cents scored in tile top group in 
advanced math. French nigh school 
students can spend more time at 
school than their parents spend at 
work. I have seen the children of 
French friends spend hours night 
after night keeping up with bruuffy 
heavy homework assignments. 

Let us then ask: Which country 
- per capita - publishes the most 
articles in scientific journals, reg- 
isters the most high-technology 
patents, produces the most Nobel 
laureates, etc.? The answer is. of 
course, the United Slates. 

Perhaps educators in the United 
Stales should study further lo see if 
these achievements are due to ro- 
dents' catching up w ith - or even 


surpassing - their foreign peers in 
college and graduate school. 
Meanwhile, they ore able to ex- 
perience a more varied life as teen- 
agers titan most around the world. 

JOHN GREGORY 
Jouv-sur-Eure. France. 


W ASHINGTON — When it 
comes to race in America, 
“nothing's changed." 

Thi> is an assessment 1 have 
heard from scores of serious- 
minded people — people who 
must know , at some level, (hat it 
simply isn’t true. 

1 am speaking, for example, of 
people who were involved in 
the struggle to enfranchise 
blacks in the South, who won 
Slut struggle so overwhelmingly 

MEANWHILE 

that a state as segregated as 
Mis>i*:,ipp] once was leads 
the nation in black elected of- 
ficials. and who still will say 
with great earnestness and sad- 
ness: Nothing's changed. 

Press them, and they w ill ac- 
know ledge that blacks w ho once 
were denied the right to vote 
are now holding electoral office. 
But then they will point to the 
Supreme Court 's congressional 
districting decision that makes 
it harder for blacks to elect 
members of Congress and tell 
you that, while it may have 
become more subtle in recent 
'.jars, racism is racism and 
bcnca:h the civil surface, 
nothing's changed. 

This same dism.il assessment 
applies to almost every aspect 
of American life. The increase 
:r. the number of blacks climbing 
the corporate ladder, the 
domination of the National 
Basketball Association by black 
players, the fact that almost 
any black high school graduate 
worth his or her salt can get inio 
a decent college — these things 
prove nothing. 

A surreptitiously taped conver- 
sation involving ’ Texaco man- 
agers. the summary punishment 
of Latrell Sprewell and the dearth 
of black law students at UC 
Berkeley's Boall Hall prove — 
with near- mathematical certainty 
— that nothing’s changed. 

How to explain it? Glass-half- 


empty myopia? Political games- 
"hip? Whinii 
for analysis? 


manship? Whining as a substitute 


Doing as the Romans' 

Regarding "The Decline of the 
New Rome lias Begun" ( Opinion . 
Feb: 21 ) by William Pfaff: " 

Mr. Pfaff notes that Rome de- 
feated Carthage in the fust cen- 
tury B.C. to achieve a Pax Ro- 
mana comparable to a Pxx 
Americana initiated with me So- 
viei Union’s collapse. 

In fact, the Roman general Sci- 
pio entered Carthage in the spring 
of 146 B.C.. the second century 
B.C., lo end the third Punic War. 
Rome's “defeat" of Carthage is 
a pretty mild term — R ome 
completely vanquished Carthage 
by destroying and plowing under 
with sdit one of the mos: beautiful 
cities in ancient lime. 

More analogous is the U.S. 
dropping of two atoxic bombs on 
Japan — which also initiated a 
brief period of America's reign as 
the world's sole superpower. 

JOHN ZIMMER M R\ 


My explanation goes back to 
the famous 1992 essay by Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 
“Defining Deviancy Down." 
The burden of that piece, based 
on the tum-of-the-century work 
of Emile Durkheim. was that ihe 
amount of deviancy in a com- 
munity is always roughly equal 
to that community's capacity for 
handling deviancy: for example, 
the number of police officers, 
courts and prison cells. 

If the deviancy-handltng 
capacity is overtaxed, the 
response is to redefine some 
behavior as no longer deviant 
until the balance between devi- 
ancy and capacity is restored. 

Or. as Mr. Moynihan put it, 
we “define deviancy down.” 
The senator was explaining our 
growing tolerance for out-of- 
wedlock parenting, incivility and 
other formerly unacceptable be- 
haviors. But. as he also argued, 
if the amount of actual deviant 
behavior decreases, we arc likely 
to define deviancy up — • that is, 
to use our existing capacity to 
punish behavior that used to 
be considered tolerable. 

A permutation of that theory 


may explain the nothing s- 
changed phenomenon. Perhaps, 
that is to say, we have a finite 
capacity — organizational, 
institutional and political — for 
dealing with racial injustice. 
And maybe that capacity will 
lend always to be fully engaged, 
no mailer the actual amount of 
racial injustice. 

Thus, the mechanisms that 
once were used to deal with the 
most blatant forms of discrimi- 
nation are not retired when Jim 
Crow ends: we merely define rac- 
ist behavior up and proceed as 
though nothing's changed. 

Evidence that an "apartment 
manager is turning away black 
applicants produces approximate- 
ly the same political and emo- 
tional response once produced 
by cross burnings. 

The feeling that one's intel- 
lectual input* is not taken at 
full value by a white corporate 
boss might* trigger the same 
sort of rage that a whites-only 
sign might have triggered a 
generation ago. 

1 have a friend who nearly 
lodged u formal protest against 
the'" hostess at the place where 
he regularly breakfasts. Why? 
She greeted White customers, but 
not him. with a cheery “good 
morning" smile. 

His brain knew that her 
slight came nowhere close to 
the humiliating treatment he 
remembered front the days of 
unapologctic land legally irre- 
mediable) racial exclusion. But 
his gut said: Nothing's changed. 

]' do ooi suggest that we 
.Americans should acknowledge 

The victims of 
injustices might find 
it usefid to keep 
them in perspective 
- to separate the 
major from the 
minor, the urgent 
from the merely 
annoying. 

the existence of some progress 
on the racial front and. on that 
basis, cease our strivings for 
full justice. 

I make a smaller point: that 
the victims of racial, gender 
or other injustices might find it 
useful to keep those injustices in 
perspective — to separate the ma- 
jor from the minor, the urgent 
from the merely annoying — in 
order to put the most effort where 
it is likely to do the most good. 

It is hard to get an intelligent 
sense of priorities about what 
to do next when you are con- 
vinced that the net effect of all 
you have done to date is that: 
Nothing’s changed. 

The Washinsion Post 


Letters intended for publica- 
tion should be addressed “Leners 
to the Editor” and contain the 
writer's signature, name and full 
address. Leners should he brief 
and are subject to editing . We can- 
not be responsible for the return of 
unsolicited manuscripts. 
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Learning to Live With Microsoft: The Tale of Spygl ass Inc . 


By Steve JLohr 

Nov York Timex Service 


NAPERVILLE, Illinois _ few 
people are more familiar with the real- 
world nature of Microsoft Corp.’s mar- 
ket power than Douglas Colbeth. the 
chief executive of Spyglass Inc. 

His Internet software com pan y has 
been a supplier to Microsoft, providing 
the software engine for its Internet Ex- 
plorer browser. Spyglass has also been 
a Microsoft competitor, briefly, in the 
browser market 

Both roles proved to be sobering for 
Spyglass. So much so that the com- 
pany’s current strategy is mainly to 
stay out of Microsoft’s path, finding 
specialized markets for Internet soft- 
ware and services that the software 
giant ignores. 

Spyglass’s course corrections offer a 
lesson in the complexities of software 
competition and software innovation, 
and what it means to compete with 
Microsoft, whose chairman. Bill Cates, 
was xo testily at a U.S. Senate hearing 
Tuesday in the midst of a persistent 
industry debate on the company’s prac- 
tices. 

Microsoft’s supporters view it as a 
high-technology national treasure, 
whose success deserves unqualified 
praise. The company’s critics assail it 
as a new-era monopolist, whose con- 
trol of the personal computer software 
market thwarts competition. 

Mr. Gates, who will testify along 
with a couple of industry allies and a 
couple of rivals, comes to Capitol Hill 
as the Justice Department is pursuing 
on antitrust case against Microsoft. 

The Senate hearing, said Oirin 
Hatch, Republican of Utah and chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, is 
intended only as a forum to educate 
Congress and the public. “We want to 
hear firsthand industry testimony on 
the real-world nature of market power 
in the software business,” he said. 

These days Spyglass even chooses 
its customers with Microsoft in mind. 

“When we look at potential cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Colbeth said, “we look 
for companies with defensible differ- 
ent businesses from Microsoft or 
companies that are in an entirely dif- 
ferent business." 



Bill Gates, Microsoft's co-founder and chairman, .speaking w ith reporters on Capitol Hill on Monday. 


But while tbe Spyglass story to date 
— a rise, fall and a recent effort to 
reinvent itself — helps show why there 
are concerns about the extent of Mi- 
crosoft’s market power, it also indi- 
cates why government intervention 
would be so tricky, risking a remedy 
from Washington that might well be 
worse than any perceived flaw in the 
working of fast-moving high-technol- 
ogy markets. 

Mr. Colbeth approaches Microsoft 
from the vantage of apragnuust. not as 
a lawyer or economist. Microsoft, he 
says admiringly, is filled with brilliant, 
tireless workers. 

“It’s a great company,” he said. “I 
have tremendous admiration for Bill 
Gates as a businessman.” 

Microsoft shapes the environment. 
Mr. Colbeth says; others roust adapt. 


“Does Microsoft squeeze suppliers? 
You bet il does,” he said in his o! five in 
ihe Chicago suburb uf Naperville. 
“But that is just die reality in any 
industry where one company has .in S5 
percent share, as Microsoft docs in the 
operating-system market. Thai gives it 
enormous leverage in the market, and it 
uses it. 

“And do you lose innovation in the 
software business because companies 
figure it’s crazy to compete with Mi- 
crosoft? Yes, I think you do.” Mr. 
Colbeth said. “But 1 also think the 
effect is to drive innovation into other 
parts of the information technology 
business. You can’t compete head on 
against Microsoft, so you are forced to 
innovate in other areas.” 

Spyglass is known, if at a II, as the 
“other browser company.” besides 


MicroM>ij and Netscape Communica- 
tions Corp. The software for browsing 
the Internet's World Wide Web traces 
it> origins back to work done at the 
\aliiKi;d Center lot Supercomputing 
Applications a: the University of 
Illinois. 

The key technical people at Spyglass 
were research students at the uni- 
versity. as was Marc Andreessen, Net- 
scape’s co-founder. In May 1 9^4, Spy- 
glass was chosen by the University of 
Illinois as the licensee to develop and 
mutket a commercial version of Mo- 
saic. the original Web browser. 

Mosaic was a second chance for 
Sp> glass, which Mr. Colbeth joined as 
chief executive in I l )ti I , a year after it 
was founded. The company’s early 
years were spent marketing three-di- 
mensional software tools used by sci- 


entists in medical, geological and met- 
eorological research. It was pioneering 
software, by all accounts, but the com- 
pany snuggled in a fragmented niche 
market that was dependent or. declin- 
ing government research funds. 

Yet the Internet was on its way to 
becoming a household word, and all 
the major technology companies 
feared being left behind. As a com- 
pany, Microsoft was a bit Sale in no- 
ticing the rise of the intemer. but by late 
summer 1944 it was negotiating with 
Spygl- iss to license Mosaic. 

its original offer in August 1994, Mr. 
Colbeth said, was $100 .000. That 
w ould have more than doubled the cash 
Spyglass had in the bank at the time, 
be: the amount seemed extremely low 
tor an important technology that Mi- 
crosoft would put into millions of PCs. 
“It was our experience and it is the 
accepted belief within the industry that 
the first offer from Microsoft on li- 
censing deals is always $ 1 00.000, “ 
Mr. Colbeth said. 

Microsoft's argument for why Sp>- 
glass should accept the offer. Mr Col- 
bexh said, was twofold: The endorse- 
ment value of having Microsoft license 
Spyglass technology would help it 
enormously in marketing; and if Spy- 
glass refused to license its technology 
on Microsoft’s terms. Microsoft would 
develop it in-house. 

But that would take six months or a 
year, and Netscape, backed by Mi- 
crosoft rivals, was getting ready to be- 
gin selling its browser. Microsoft 
talked to Netscape about licensing its 
browser, then struck a deal with Spy- 
glass in December 1994 for S2 million, 
tor use w ith its Windows 95 operating 
system. 

Later licensing deals to use Spyglass 
technology on other operating systems, 
including Apple's Macintosh and Win- 
dows 5.1. and a final payment for all 
future use brought the total that Mi- 
crosoft paid to Spyglass to $13.1 mil- 
lion. 

By the end of 1995. Spyglass had 
also licensed Mosaic to 82 other 
companies, including IBM and Digital 
Equipment, for use in their software 
products. The revenue stream from the 

See MICROSOFT, Page 14 


No Deal 5 Set 
On Chief for 
Europe Bank 

France and Germany Deny 
Resolution of key Standoff 


By John Schmid 
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A Prayer for Stability From India Inc. 

Executives Want a Government Strong Enough to Rise Above Politics 


By Miriam Jordan 

Special to tke Henild Tribune 


NEW DELHI — Adi Godrej, an in-: 
dustrialist, says he does not care who 
wins India’s national election. For tbe 
sake of his business and the economy, 
he prays only that the new government 
is strong enough to put the economy 
before political bickering and rale for a 
full five-year term. 

“What tbe Indian economy needs is 
political stability,” said Mr. Godrej, 
manag ing director of the Godrej con- 
glomerate, one of India’s largest per- 
sonal-products and consumer-goods 
makers. “Unfortunately, I don't think 
it’s a very likely outcome.” 

Mr. Godrej is probably right Results 
of (he election, which ended Saturday, 
will not become clear untilTuesday. But 
early tallies indicate that neither the 
Hindu-nationalist Bharatiya Janata 
Party nor its rival, the once-dominant 
Congress (p Party, is likely t o win a 
dear majority, forcing them to scramble 
to form a governing coalition. Two un- 
wieldy coalition governments in India 
collapsed last year, prompting the early 
elections that India has just experi- 
enced. 

Industrialists, such as Mr. Godrej, do 
not consider the two main parties far 
apart on economic policy. Bat they 
dread another shaky ruling coalition, 

f saying that would send the wrong signal 
to the econ omy at a time when decisive 
action is needed. 

Waning cons um er demand has hurt 
Godrej’s two mam subsidiaries, which 
make soaps and electrical appliances, for 
die first time since foee-maikct reforms 
were initialed in 1991. Other Indian in- 
dustries. from automobiles to hotels, also 


are reporting a drop in business. Cor- 
porate India is looking to the government 
to spur domestic demand through clear 
pro-growth policies. 

Barely eight years into liberalization, 
die Indian economy is sputtering, and 
growth in industrial output and exports is 
slowing. The government now says that 
overall economic growth is likely to slide 
to about 5 percent for the year that ends 
March 31, after rising 7.5 percent in the 
previous year. Finance Minister Pa- 
laniflp pan Chidambaram has said India's 
economy needs to achieve annual growth 
of 8 percent to keep up with its swelling 
population, already 950 million. 

Though no party is expected to reverse 
tbe path taken to open the once stale- 
controlled economy, the road ahead is 
likely to be bumpy. Any coalition gov- 
ernment would have to build a consensus 
on unpopular policies, such as selling or 
dosing inefficient state companies and 
lifting restrictive trade barriers. The -fi- 
nancial crisis gripping much of Asia has 
already prompted scone Indian politicians 
to question whether an even slower and 
more cautious approach to economic re- 
form is in order. 

Tbe Bharatiya Janata Party has 
signaled its desire to slow India’s in- 
tegration with global commerce, given 
“the experience of A start nations.' ’ Tbe 
party’s manifesto warns that India “must 
move carefully and gradually towards 
integration with tile global economy.'" 

The party wants to keep new foreign 
investment out of what it calls low- 
priority areas, such as consumer 
products. “Foreign capital will be only 
of little value to the national economy, 
though crucial to some sectors like in- 
frastructure,” the manifesto says, re- 
ferring to power plants and highways. 


The party also deplores pressure from 
die World Trade Organization for India 
to reduce and tariffs and lift restrictions 
on certain imports, such as pharma- 
ceuticals and many consumer goods. 

But many business executives think 
that beyond the stated policy aims the 
Bharatiya Janata Party is pragmatic. 
Party leaders certainly have tried to 
project a more investor-friendly image. 
In a meeting with foreign journalists 
recently, the party’s president, L. K. 
Advani, deemed “perverse” the sug- 
gestion that a government led by his 
party would undo the reforms, saying 
the party was committed to “more-rap- 
id movement in the direction of lib- 
eralization.” 

The Congress Party, which could end 
up in a ruling coalition with other parties 
opposed to the Bharatiya Janata Parry, 
says its top priority is to revitalize the 
reform process. The Congress Party 
began unlinking the economy from so- 
cialism in 1 99 1 , but it failed to capitalize 
on India's economic gains in the pre- 
vious election. "We have to make the 
(reforms more transparent,’’ Jainim 
Ramesh, one of the party’s chief eco- 
nomic strategists, said. 

In addition to curbing corruption — 
which dogged the previous Congress 
government — this would mean malting 
the reforms more visible to the pt.bbc in 
the form of job creation. The Congress 
Party also wants to increase state spend- 
ing on public works, such as roads and 
bridges, and bring private business 
practices to those sectors, too. 

In the short term, though, this could 
undermine efforts to contain the gov- 
ernment deficit, which is being closely 
watched by international lenders and the 
World Bank. 
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Stockbrokers in Bombay, where shares rose Monday on election hopes. 


FRANKFURT — France and Ger- 
many on Monday denied that they had 
reached a ->ecret compromise over the 
polilicalh delicate allocation of top jobs 
at the future European central bank. 

But several economists concurred 
that if they had agreed to the .solution 
reported Monday by the German 
magazine Focus, it w ould represent the 
most pragmatic outcome to date to a 
prolonged Franco-German diplomatic 
dispute that Germans fear will damage 
the legitimacy and political indepen- 
dence of the new insulation. According 
to tite report. Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
and President Jacques Chirac quietly 
reached an agreement that Germany’s 
favored candidate for the top job. W’im 
Duisenberg. the Dutchman who heads 
the European Monetary Institute, 
should become the central bank’s first 
president for a full eighr-year term. 

In return. France would get the vice 
presidency as well as right to name the 
bank's second president alter Mr Duis- 
enbere leaves. The magazine 'iieJ un- 
named Bonn sources. 

"ihe report is wrong.” said Mr. 
Kohl’s chief spokesman. .Andreas 
Fritzenkocner. The French and German 
finance ministries gave a similar denials. 
The board of ihe~ European Monetary 
Institute, forerunner to the central bank, 
meets Tuesday in Frankfurt, where the 
topic could come under debate, at least 
informally. No statements or press con- 
ferences are expected, however. 

Under the treaty, the institute cannot 
appoint candidate’s for the central bank, 
which will be decided in May at the next 
summit meeting of EU leaders. 

With time running out to resolve the 
issue, France and Germany remain 
locked in a standoff, with each backing 
rival candidates for the prestige posi- 
tion. France has insisted that Jean- 
Claude Trichei. head of the Banque de 
France, should become top guardian of 
the new European currency, the euro, 
and thus occupy one of the most power- 
ful positions in international finance. 

Most other European Union nations 
support Mr. Duisenberg, who was once 
called “a Dutch clone of a German 
interest rate hawk.” In addition. Ger- 
mans balked at France’s persistent de- 
mands because they represent political 
interference in what oermany insists 
must be a fiercely nonpol ideal insti- 
tution. Bonn also would like a candidate 
from one of the smaller nations who can 
claim the ability io better serve the 
wider interests i»f Europe rather than 
nationai political intercsfs :»* home. 

Appointing Mr. Du i sen bag as pres- 
ident and Mr. Trichet as vice president 
appears to be ihe most likely outcome, 
said Alison Cottrell at PaineWebber In- 
ternational in London. It would install 
two men of international stature and 
experience at the helm of an untested 
new institution, lending the bank cred- 
ibility ut a time when it very likely will 
need to take a series of unpopular steps 
to increase lending rates across 
Europe. 

Diplomats in Bonn confirmed that 
another recent proposal — to split the 
first eight-year term between the two 
top candidates — was no longer up for 
discussion. 


Thinking Ahead /Commentary 


Asia’s Cheap Exports: Who Will Buy? 


By Reginald Dale 
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ASHINGTON — “Mar- 
ket of last resort” is a new 
phrase entering America’s 
economic vocabulary as 
the trade implications of the Asian fi- 
nancial crisis sink in. It means a place 
you can always count on to sell your 
exports when other outlets faiL And it is 
something that many Americans don't 
want their country to become. 

There is growing resistance in Wash- 
ington to the idea that the United States, 
as the world’s largest and most open 
market, should have to absorb all the 
cut-price exports expected to flood out 
of East Asia following the huge cur- 
rency devaluations of recent months. 

Thanks to the Asian crisis, it is now 
widely forecast that the already swelling 
U.S. trade deficit will soon grow- even 
bigger, perhaps rivaling the alarming 
levels ol the mid-1980s. 

In some ways that might be a good 
thing. It should help to keep America’s 
thriving businesses on their toes, in 
much the same way that the strong yen 
forced Japanese industry to keep grow- 
ing more competitive in those far-off 
days when Japan was still booming. 

But the political consequences could 
be severe in an election year, especially 
if the U.S. economy slows further and 
unemployment starts to rise. The real 
danger is a big new boost for the pro- 
tectionist forces already threatening 
America’s continued commitment to an 
open global economy. 

These are the fears behind Wash- 
ington’s insistence that Japan must ex- 
pand its economy to absorb part of the 
export surge, anil, increasingly, that 
Europe must too. 


There is no immediate reason to pan- 
ic. Many of the worst-hit Asian coun- 
tries are finding it hard to gear up their 
exports for lack of finance, and because 
imported raw materials, parts and cap- 
ital equipment have suddenly become 
prohibitively expensive. 

As a result, Thailand is laying off 
workers in some export industries and 
South Korea's export capacity is shrink- 



ing. It is unclear how far inflation will 
offset the competitive advantages 
gained by devaluation, or how far cur- 
rencies will appreciate again as the 
crisis wanes. 

But the fact remains that the 
stricken Asian countries will have to 
increase their exports to get out of 
trouble, and their own markets will 
not absorb many imports in return. 
That also worries Continental Europe, 
where the current recovery is also 
heavily dependent on exports, and 


where protectionist forces lurk never 
far beneath the surface. 

There are ominous straws in the wind. 
Ami-dumping complaints, often a pre- 
lude to protectionist action, are already 
rising in Brussels. .American semicon- 
ductor producers are warning that 
Washington, by supporting Asian bail- 
outs. is unfairly helping their compet- 
itors to offload surplus production. 

It would be disastrous if, having told 
the Asians they must export to recover, 
the industrial countries then prevented 
them doing so. That is why the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development is urging its mem- 
bers, the advanced industrial nations, to 
pledge not to try to shift die burden of 
helping Asia from one to another. 

Such a pledge would point in the right 
direction, but it would not go fax 
enough. Governments would almost 
certainly not feel bound to abstain from 
imposmg anti-dumping and counter- 
vailing duties, which arc likely to be the 
weapon of choice against cheap im- 
ports. 

Much more effective would be re- 
newed negotiations to open world mar- 
kets. always the best antidote to pro- 
tectionism in the past. Ideally, the 
United Slates and Europe should com- 
mit themselves to a new round of mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations — the so- 
called Millennium Round — preceded, 
perhaps, by fresh efforts to liberalize 
trans-Atlantic trade. 

Americans, in other words, should 
start worrying less about protecting 
their own markets and more about open- 
ing other people’s. Unfortunately, there 
is little sign of the leadership necessary 
to persuade them to do so. 


r hinkuliiU: 1 (a Wiishpost.com 
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Very brief lya 

• Dei Webb Corp., a retirement community developer, said 
talks with an unidentified party interested in acquiring the 
company had ended without agreement The Phoenix-based 
company said last week it was considering a takeover bid. 

• Brooke Group LtcL, owned by the financier Bennett Le- 
Bow, and New valley Corp. said they had formed a venture 
with Apollo Real Estate Advisors to develop propert y in 
Moscow. 

• Computer Sciences Corp. said Computer Associates In- 
ternational Inc.'s $9.8 billion takeover bid is inadequate and 
urged shareholders to reject the $108-a-share offer. 

• WHX Corp. agreed to buy Handy & Harman for $645 
million in cash and assumed debt, helping WHX cut its 
pension liability and making its steel business more attractive 
for a spin-off or sale. 

• Corning Inc. agreed to sell most of its Coming cookware 
business to Kohl berg, Kravis, Roberts & Co. for $593 
million after an agreement to sell it to AEA Investors Inc. for 
5825 million fell through. 

• Brazil's trade deficit narrowed 70 percent in February from 

January to S2I4 million. ap. Bloomberg 


Weekend Boat Office 

The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — “Thank” dominated the U.S. box office 
over the weekend, with a grass of $19.7 million. 

Following axe the Top 10 moneymakers, based on estimates 
for Friday through Sunday. 


AIG Matches Bid 
ByaRivalfor 
American Bankers 

Bloomberg News 

NEW YORK. — American In- 
ternational Group Inc. an Monday 
matched a rival bid from Cendant 
Corp. for American Bankers Insur- 
ance Group Dae., raising its initial 
offer by 23 percent, to $58 a share. 

AIG's new offer values American 
Bankers at $2.7 billion, equaling 
Cendant's offer. Before AIG raised 
its offer from $2 3. billion, analysts 
said the insurer was unlikely to en- 
gage in a bidding war. 

m late Hurting Monday, Amer- 
ican Bankers shares were up $5,125 
to $61375, a signal that investors 
expected Cendant to sweeten its of- 
fer. Cendant’s president, Henry Sil- 
verman, said earlier that he wel- 
comed an auction. A spokesman for 
the direct-marketing company, 
which franchises travel-related 
brands, including Avis and Howard 
Johnson, declined to comment 
Cendant began a$58-a-share, cash 
tender offer for American Bankers 
on Jan. 28, more than a month after 
the Miami-based credit insurer 
agreed to be bought by AIG for $47 a 
share. Last week, it extended the 
tender offer, through which it hopes 
to acquire 51 percent of American 
Bankers with rash, until March 6. 
Cendant plans to buy the rest of 
American Bankers with stock. 

American Bankers said its board 
favored the agreement with AIG. 


Sunbeam Blends in 3 Companies 

$2.5 Billion Paid for Coleman, First Alert and Signature Brands 


CaroOatblOv Stag Prom Dbpaxha 

DELRAY BEACH, Florida — 
Sunbeam Corp. agreed Monday to 
boy Coleman Co., a make r of 
camping equ ip ment. Signature 
Brands USA Inc., which- makes 
Mr. Coffee machines, and First 
Alert Inc., a producer of smoke 
alarms, for a total of $23 billion in 
stock, cash and assumed debt 

“We never do anything half- 
hearted,” y»VI Chairman A1 Dun- 
lap, who is known for ruthless 
downsizing and job cots. “That is 
a powerful house of brands.” 

The acquisitions are Sunbeam's 
first under Mr. Dunlap, who cut 
6,000 jobs, closed more than three 

do gya i plants and made Sunbeam 

consistently profitable since tak- 
ing over in July 1996. 

Mr. Dunlap said in October that 
he wanted to acquire a poorly man- 
aged company with strong brands 
and restructure it or else sell Sun- 
beam. 

Acquisitions made more sense, 
analysts said, because Mr. Dunlap 
can use Sunbeam stock in part to 
finance expansion, while stocks of 
the acquired companies had fallen 
as the manufacturers struggled. 

Sunbeam’s stock has soared 
since Mr. Dunlap took over. It 
closed Monday at $45.8125, up 
$4.0625. 


Sunbeam said it expected the 
acquisitions to triple sales, pro- 
duce initial savings of about $150 
million and generate substantial 
increases in earnings per share is 
1999. The company expects to 
take a one-time charge this year to 
consolidate the deals. 

Mr. Dunlap did notimmediaiely 
discuss changes for the acquired 
companies, but analysts said they 


'Mr. D unlap has proven in the 


penal,” said David Liebowitz of 
Burnham Securities. 

Sunbeam is assuming about 
$608 million in debt as part of its 
deals for the three companies. 

The stocks of all three compa- 
nies shot higher after the deals 

were announced Hist Alert closed 

up $2.03125 at $5.15625, Signa- 
ture Brands ended $2-78125 higher 
at $8.03125 and Coleman finished 
$10.0625 higher at $30.9375. 

Sunbeam's remaining product 
lines include Mixmaster, Osier and 
Sunbeam. 

Sunbeam is paying about $2 bil- 
lion for Coleman, including S800 
milli on in Stock, $800 milli on in 
rash and $400 million in assumed 
debt 

Coleman is a global leader in 
outdoor recreation and hardware 


nan, Powennate, Camping Gaz 
and Eastpak. Sunbeam makes 
Grillmaster outdoor products. 

The merged compa nies wo uld 
r« pftairw» on intematiOTal 
strengths, Mr. Dunlap said: Cole- 
man in Europe and Asia and Sun- 
beam in Latin America, 

Sunbeam is paying about $250 
million for Signature Brands — 
S85 millio n in cash and $165 in 
assumed debt 

Signature Brands had $279 mil- 
lion in sales in 1997. Besides the 
Mr, Coffee line, it sells health 
products nnder the Heahh-o-metcT 
brand. It has two factories and ap- 
proximately 1,000 employees. 

Sunbeam is paying $176 million 
for Hist Alert, including $133 mil- 
lion in and S43 million in 
assumed debt- 

The maker of a variety of res- 
idential safety equipment had $187 
milli on in sales last year, operates 
two factories and cnqjkiys approx- 
imately 2,100 people. 

Mr. Dunlap, who met late last 
year with the head of Waste Man- 
agement Inc., sought to end spec- 
ulation tbat he would leave the ap- 
pliance maker by signing a new 
three-year employment contract. 
Terms of the coturact were not dis- 
closed. (Reuters, Bloomberg. AP) 


Yen Gains 
On New Plan 
For Tax Guts 

BhombergNews 

NEW YORK — The dollar feu 
against the yen Monday after Jap. 
anese officials proposed more tax 
cuts and spending to jump- start their 

.wvuuwnu and finunnal 


Blue-Chips Shake Off Bond- Yield Blues 


The dollar slipped against the I 
Deutsche mark amid speculation^^ 
that Gerhard Schroeder, die oppo- ^ 
sition candidate who will tty to ’ 
topple Chancellor Helmut Konl in 
foe September election, might pave 
the way for tax reform and other 
measures topromote growth. - 

Shizuka Kamei, an official of Ja- | 
pan's Liberal Democratic Party, f 
urged the government Sunday to * 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE^" f - 

pump 10 trillion yen ($78,65 bilKon) 2 
mto the economy in tax relief and & 
public -works spending, funded by# 
bond sales. g 

“The yen is clearly benefiting 1 
from all this talk of fiscal mea-Jf. 
sures,” said Rob Hayward, an eco - 1 
nomic adviser at Bank of America in f : 
London, who is advising clients to ai 
sell dollars. \ 

The dollar fell to 1 25330 yen in 4 ! 
P.M. trading from 126.08 yen Fri- 
day. It slipped to 1.8143 Deutsche j 
marks from 1.8164 DM and to I 
6.0837 French francs from 6.0905 ! 

francs. It rose to 1.4665 Swiss francs i 
from 1.4655 francs. The pound j 
climbed to $1.6463 from $1.6340. 

The latest proposal by the Liberal 
Democrats follows one last week 
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NEW YORK — Blue-chip stocks 
edged up to a record Monday, but 
the broader market was held back by 
rising Treasury bond yields. 

“Same people may feel comfort- 
able Caking some of their money out 
of stocks and putting it in bonds,” to 
take advantage of climbing yields, 
said Steven Zenker, a money man- 
ager at McCabe Capital Managers. 

The Dow Jones industrial average 
closed 4.73 points higher at a record 
8,550.45, but foe Standard & Poor’s 
500 index closed 1.62 points lower 
at 1,047.72. Advancing issues out- 
numbered declining ones by a 4-to-3 
ratio on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Treasury bond prices fell, send- 
ing yields higher, after the National 
Association of Purchasing Manage- 
ment said its monthly index of busi- 
ness activity rose to 53.3 in February 
from 52.4 m January. 


The increase reversed three 
straight months of Aviining growth 
and was a surprise to economists 
who had expected the figures to 
show that slowing demand in Asia 
was dampening tLS. growth. 

“People have overestimated the 
impact of foe Asian slowdown on 
foe U.S. economy." said Robert 
Airwaexter. a bond manager at Van- 
guard Group. 

Fast economic growth could 
prompt the Federal Reserve Board to 
raise interest rates as a preemptive 
strike against inflation. But so far, the 
Fed has uvtiraiyfl that it has no in- 
tention of altering monetary policy. 

' Nonetheless, the price of foe 
benchmark 30-year bond closed 
down 1 10/32 point at 101 15/32, 
sending the yield up to 6.02 percent 
from 5.92 percent Friday. 

Thatjump in bond yields weighed 
on stock pnees because higher bor- 
rowing costs can hurt corporate 


earnings by making it more difficult 
for companies to repay debts. 

“The market has had a good 
run,” said Jennifer Williams, a 
trader at First Albany Coro. “If any- 
body is looking to sell, it's because 
most people wane to get oat before a 

UR. STOCKS 

correction. Are we due a correction? 
Probably sometime soon." 

Compaq Computer was the most 
actively traded issue, falling /fe to 3 1 
3/16 after cutting prices on a line of 
notebook co mp uters. 

Dell Computer fell VA to 136% 
after it said it planned to build a plant 
in Austin, Texas, to make ■work- 
stations and servers to keep up with 
demand for foe high-powered 
products. 

Other technology issues also 
were weak, with Intel c hoppi ng l~A 
to 87 13/16 and Microsoft losing 1 Vi 


to 83%. That helped pull the Nasdaq 
composite index down 11.84 points 
to close at 1,758.67. 

Callaway Golf fell 3^ to 28 13/16 
after the golf-club maker said El 
Nino storms and currency turmoil in 
Asia could cause its earnings to fell 
well below analysts’ expectations. 

PaineWebber Group fell 2 Vi to 
3816 after foe brokerage had no com- 
ment on speculation that it is a 
takeover target. 

Scopus Technology rose 416 to 
18% miter Siebel Systems said it 
would buy the company for S460 
mil li nn to expand its offering of 
software used to automate sales and 
service departments. Siebel fell 6 } A 
to55-A. 

PetS mart rose 1 13/32 to 9 1/32 
after the operator of pet-supply 
stores was raised to “strong buy” 
from “market perform'’ by an ana- 
lyst at BT Alex. Brown Inc. 

( Bloomberg , AP) 


timis m that foe government would 
take the necessary steps to lift the 
economy from a seven-year slump. 

Still, the yen's rise could be 
capped by doubts that these latest 
proposals will become reality. 

'Hie U.S. currency fell against the 
mark after Germany ’s Social Demo- 
cratic Party named Mr. Schroeder, 
foe premier of Lower Saxony state, 
to be its candidate to challenge Mr. 
Kohl in September. 

“The perception is that he’s go- 
ing to be a strong leader, able to get 
through economic policies that will 
be good for foe German economy,” 
said Ivar Bjomstad, treasurer in 
charge of foreign exchange at Den 
norske Bank in New Yoik. “That’s 
good for the mark. We’re bullish on 
the mark.” 

Other traders expect foe dollar to 
gain, driven by U.S. economic 
strength and signs that foe Bundes- 
bank will not raise interest rates in 
foe near term. 


AMEX 


U. S. STOCK MARKET DIARY 


Monday’s 4 PJL Close 

The 300 most traded studs of the daf, 
up to the dosing on Wofl Street. 
The Associated Pmss. 
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U.S. Utilities Raise Bids for Energy Group 
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LONDON — Texas Utilities 
Co. bid £4.3 billion '($7.08 billion) 
to Energy Group PLC on Monday 
but its rival. PacifiCorp. topped the 
offer, extending one of the most 
prolonged takeover battle in Bri- 
tain’s utility sector. 

Texas Utilities offered 810 
pence for each share in Energy 
Group, which is made up of East- 
ern Electricity and Peabody Coal, 
topping the second of two offers 
made by PacifiCorp. But the other 
American company then raised its 
bid of 765 pence per share to 820 
pence, valuing the company at 
£435 billion. 


The PacifiCorp bid came after 
the London Stock Exchange 
closed. Energy Group shares fin- 
ished up 25 pence at 803. 

Another possible bidder, Nomu- 
ra Securities Co., backed out last 
month without making a concrete 
offer. 

Ten other American companies 
have bought a British utility since 
1995. They are attracted by the 
prospect of higher returns in a less 
regulated market and the oppor- 
tunity to gain a foothold in Europe 
as it deregulates its power market. 

But analysts questioned the 
price the bidders were willing to 
pay for Energy Group. 


"It’s staggering." said David 
Campbell ol Gmg Middleton & 
Co., who s.ud Texas Utilities had 
offered too much. "I don’t know 
how they justify it. They don't ap- 
pear to have the same synergies as 
PacifiCorp." 

The chairman of Texas Utilities, 
Erie Nye, described Energy Group 
as a "premium company." 

Its bid is backed by Energy 
Group's board. Should it win out, 
Texas Utilities plans to sell Energy 
Group's Peabody Holding, the 
largest coal company in the United 
States, and Citizens Power, an en- 
ergy trading business, to Lehman 
Merchant, the private equity arm of 


Lehman Brothers international, for 
$2.3 billion. 

The sale would avoid Federal 
Trade Commission review on com- 
petition issues in the U.S. coal busi- 
ness. A commission review would 
have delayed the purchase fa sev- 
eral months. Texas Utilities has said 
it does not expect regulatory prob- 
lems from the British government. 

Texas Utilities would retain En- 
ergy Group's British power gen- 
eration plants, as well as its elec- 
tricity supply -and distribution 
businesses and its gas supply busi- 
ness. which serve about 3. 1 million 
customers, mainly in eastern Eng- 
land . I Reuters. Bloomberg i 


In Restructure, Olivetti 
Forges Ties With Wang 
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MILAN — Olivetti SpA sold its 
computer-services business 10 
Wang Laboratories Inc. on Monday 
in a $390 million deal that makes the 
Italian high-tech group Wang’s 
single largest shareholder with an 
18.6 percent stake. 

Wang's purchase of the unit, 
called Olsy, will almost triple 
Wang's annual sales to $3.6 biUion. 
bringing it more customers in 
Europe and Asia. The merged com- 
pany will be called Wang Global. 

As companies such as Compaq 
Computer Corp. rush to build bigger 
service departments and take on In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp., Wang had to do the same if it 
expected to thrive, investors said. 

Olivetti is struggling to cut its 
losses in the office equipment and 
computer technology businesses, 
developing its more lucrative tele- 
communications interests instead. 
The company has said that 1997 was 
the first year since 1990 in which it 
had not posted a loss. 

"This is a decisive step forward 
in Olivetti’s restructuring," said 
Paola Toschi, an analyst at Milla & 
Co. SIM. Tlie sale will allow Oliv- 
etti "to concentrate more and more 
on telecommunications, especially 
mobile telephony.” she said. 

Before the sale to Wang. Olsy 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of 
Olivetti's consolidated group sales 


of 6.59 trillion lire ($3.69 billion). 

Together with full ownership of 
Olsy, Wang will receive a 19.9 per- 
cent stake in Olivetti Ricerca, the 
Italian company's research and de- 
velopment unit. Olivetti debt will 
fall by about 1 51) billion lire once the 
agreement goes through. 

Olivetti, tn partnership with M uri- 
nes mann AG, controls Omnitel 
Pronto Italia SpA, one of Italy's two 
mobile phone companies. It also 
runs, with Marines maun, Infoscrada 
SpA, a fixed- line telephone company 
that plans to challenge Telecom Italia 
SpA in Italy’s basic telephony mar- 
ket. Last year, Olivetti sold its un- 
profitable personal-computer divi- 
sion to a group of investors. 

Olivetti’s chief executive, 
Roberto Colaninno, said that the 
company would soon reach an agree- 
ment about an international partner 
fa its Lexikon office-products unit. 
He would not elaborate. 

The deal, which look months io 
negotiate, puts more distance be- 
tween Wang's post as a bankrupt 
computer manufacturer. The com- 
pany rose to prominence in the 
1970s and 1980s on the strength of 
its minicomputers and proprietary 
word processor, and faltered in the 
late 1980s as customers switched to 
networked PCs. 

Olivetti shares closed Monday in 
Milan at 1,958 lire, up 193. 

(Reuters, Bloomberg) 
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Joseph Tucci, left, chairman of Wang, with Roberto Colaninno, 
Olivetti's chief executive, announcing the deal Monday in Milan. 


Inchcape to Focus on Cars 
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LONDON — Inchcape PLC said 
Monday that it planned to sell or 
spin off aboui 20 percent of its busi- 
nesses, including marketing ser- 
vices and bottling operations, as pan 
of a reorganization to focus on car 
distribution. 

The world's biggest independent 
importer and distributor of motor 
vehicles, including Toyota, Mazda, 
Chrysler and Jaguar in 35 countries. 
Inchcape said it planned separate 
share listings for its bottling busi- 
ness in South America and its 
products marketing business in Asia 


and the Middle East. The company's 
shares rose on the news, closing up 
23.5 pence at 212 (S3.49t. 

Inchcape -said the moves were 
aimed at generating cash and raising 
its share price, which has fallen fa 
six years. The process is scheduled 
for completion by mid- 1999. 

The company 'also announced a 
12 percent rise in 1997 profit to 
£184.1 million , excluding charges, 
from £165.1 million in 1996. Re- 
structuring charges reduced the 
pretax result to £89.6 million last 
year from £107 million in 1996. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 


BTR to Sell 
Package Unit 
To U.S. Firm 
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LONDON — BTR PLC said 
Monday that it would sell its gfoss- 
and plastic-packaging businesses to 
Owens-Illinois Inc. for £23 billion 
($3.62 billion) and that it would 
return £2 billion to shareholders. 

The deal is another step in BTR’s 
plan to trim its holdings and focus on 
engineering. BTR sold its polymer 
operations m November to a man- 
agement team for £5 15 million. 

BTR said in September that it 
planned to sell about a third of its 
businesses, including packaging 
and construction materials, in a bid 
to increase earnings, h said it would 
reinvest the proceeds in engineering 
businesses and return a "significant 
portion" to investors. 

The company said Monday it was 
making progress in selling the re- 
maining businesses and expected to 
complete the “vast majority’" of the 
sales by the end of the year. It is also 
looking into the possibility of an 
initial public ofterjig for its build- 
ing-products unit. 

The engineering division. BTR’s 
largest, generated £4.9 billion in 
sales in 1996, 58 percent of its total 
sales of £8.4 billion. 

BTR’s shares rose 26.75 pence, or 
16 percent, to close at 187 pence. 

For Owens-LLiinois, the deal 
marks its biggest acquisition and 
will expand iis international sales to 
about half of its total. The company 
said the purchase of BTR Packaging 
would add to earnings in 1999. 

The move adds BTR Packaging's 
1997 sales of about SI. 5 billion lo 
Owens’ sales and gives the com- 
pany a foothold in the Asia-Pacific 
market, the company said. 

Owens-Illinois said the purchase 
would be financed initially by bank 
borrowings. 

After "the sale is completed, 
Owens plans to refinance part of the 
bank loans by issuing SI billion in 
equity and $13 billion in senior 
notes. 

Regulatory issues may become a 
concern in Britain because Owens- 
Illinois and BTR both had strong 
positions there, said Eric Bos shard, 
analyst at Midwest Research. 

In December, BTR warned that 
earnings in the second half of 1 997 
and in 1998* would be hit by the 
strength of the pound and economic 
downturns in Asia and South Amer- 
( Bloomberg, Reuters! 
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Very briefly: 


tea. 


• Pakhoed, a Dutch shipping and storage company, h ab- 
sorbing a rival. Van Ommeren N V, to form an oti distribution 
giani with almost one-third of the world’s independent stor- 
age. The stock swap must be approved by the European 
Commission. 

• DSM N V, a Dutch chemical maker that i< buying the world’s 
No. 1 antibiotics maker. Royal Gist-Brocades NV . said fourth- 
quarter profit rose 49 percent, to 192 million guilders (594.1 
million), as prices rose amid strong global demand. 

• Quick Restaurants BA posted a net loss of 2S7 million 
Belgian francs (S7.7 million) for 1997, as it took a 475 million- 
franc charge against streamlining operations and closing some 
of its fast-food outlets. In 1996, it earned 312 million francs. 

• Allied-Domecq PLC effectively gave up on bidding for 
Dewar's, the top Scotch whisky brand in the United States, 
saying the unit of Diageo PLC. the newly merged beverage 
operations of Grand Metropolitan PLC and Guinness PLC. 
was more valuable to Pernod-Ricard SA or Bacardi Corp. 

• Lince. a consortium led by France Telecom, was the sole 
bidder for Spain's third fixed- link telephone license, while 
Federa. a consortium made up of France Telecom. Deutsche 
Telekom AG, ABN-AMRO NV and Rabobank Group, was 
in merger or joint-activities talks with Enertd, a fixed-tele- 
phone partnership of Dutch energy and cable-TV companies. 

• Pearson PLC sold its specialist law and tax publications 
business to Thomson Corp. of Canada for £70 million 
(SI 15.3 million) and is reorganizing its information division 
around The Financial Times daily business newspaper. 

• Volvo AB plans to spend 10 billion Swedish kronor (51 .25 
billion) on acquisitions in the bus and construction industries, 
especially in Southeast Asia, in the next year. 

• Prince Waleed ibn Talal has pulled out of a deal with the 

Lebanese real estate company Solidere to build a S 1 00 million 
Four Seasons hotel in Beirut. Rmer>. BUwmber*. afx. afp 
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Baittan 1038 

Ban 10JO 

BAT Ind 444 

Bank5oaUcnd 6.95 

BlooCStde 1W 

BOC Grasp 10.08 

Boats 927 

BPB 148 

BM Acrasp 19.10 

Brt Afeanyi 6.10 

BG US 

Brit Land 
Bitt PoHfll 

SS&. 

BihTetacom 

gjU 

Buraab GasM W.S 

CaWp Wkdtii 471 

Cadbury Sdu, 7.7B 

CarttonComn 457 

Comml Union 11.18 

CoraXBJGp 9.15 

Courtouldi 3 £J 

Diageo 

d55» 

Eledracomponeidi 485 
EMI Group 5.23 

EnefyyGraan 8.12 

EntaitnOI 5.90 

FaraOdonW IJ0 

GcfriAcddcnl 1164 

GEC .409 

GKN 1490 

Gtano Wtoflcome 1485 

GnmdoGfi 9.54 

GBE 4*3 

GnanaBsGp 417 

GUS 790 

945 
1820 
11 X» 

pi Tobacco .441 

Owfcbef 1055 

Ln*B*e 114 

Land Sec 11-44 

Lnsno _ 2.9® 

Legd Genl Grp 6J6 

UoydsTSBCp 949 

Lucas Vartty 2JB 

MataSfMar US 

MEHC ,6« 

KSaM? 152 

NanonaIGna uz 

Nad Power 

Hamel 1U5 

Nat 037 

Non** Union iffl 

Oraago 157 

PAO M2 

Pam 9,14 

1,19 
L51 
412 
9.10 
9M> 
342 
1150 
7J8 
125 
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185 
9JI 
947 

9 JO 
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Ago SOD 
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,1A S 

5— M OB 87 

SUn ,-H 
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DA)t«t74 

PiwfaosflWJB 

102 202J0 20050 
281 384 284 

567 JO 574 57150 
144 144 165 

1480 MW t» 

215 21U0 »J 
M28 3M 3855 
fSJS 6448 64M 
7755 7721 74J0 
Min 8SJ0 B* 
17190 1V4 1030 

85 87 8180 

. m SO 80 
32J0 300 ^50 
1862 1870 1830 

*540 65-95 45.70 
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.-kPBl 
A VAIN 
Bmta» 

CG-SmBh 

he Been. 


AodcAMI 

AVM1N 


38J0 37 ^ 2740 

220 216 M 217 

2» 20* 207 207 

jS 205 2^ 201 

1I7J0 11480 11480 H7J0 
7TL40 70J0 7 050 7040 
' 4 IBS 381 195 
47 ja 4*50 46.M 46 

jTa 21M 2145 
99 JO «L5fl 99 97.W 
«« 32 31 ,,J1 

980 5580 5580 1170 

8,94 880 880 7.90 

V *450 6450 66 

G.90 60 6010 5X« 

1450 16 1680 lfW 

U0 ?-» W 

59 58 58 

4U 410 415 

riTT Ti'r i 'tr 152 14780 ISO 

MJ0 W 19 '*^5 
Nedcnr ® Jg JS 

KSff 00 aw ojo sito s*so 


.jiwiBk 
Gencor 
GFSA 

tawbCool 

JofinnMM 

H^isr 

l*w»c9 

Mmorco 
Nenpak 
Nedcnr 


187 

57 

405 

145 

20 


Pmnlef Fame! 
PnricrtM 
Rottmucp 
Rank Group 
RcckBICoIni 

Reed M 
RentakIWW 
Rwrien Group 
Roam 
RtaTWong 
RMC Group 
RaltaRoya 
Royal Bk Sad 
- liSunAD ^ 

477 
23 
190 
449 
1*9 
9JB 
480 
1190 
187 
7.96 
9J3 
5J0 
8,20 
953 
5J7 
122 
&W 
5.92 
& 49 
358 
583 
6.17 
7JI 

. «7 

VwidonwUul* AB7 


Sakubury 
SdvDdm ^ 
5a« MewcosHo 
Sad Power 
SMdw 
Sewn Trort 
Sbcti Trarop R 
SkSw 

Sndlh Nephew 

SndttiKBM 

SfflflMM 

SlhemElee 

Stoaecnacti 

Stand Oaiw 

law & Lyta 

Teeco 

TluirwsWCrter 

31 Group 
Tl Group 
TomkiW 
UnMever 
UM Assurance 
Utd New 
UUUtMdl 


12 JO 

556 
BJO 
493 
6.11 
159 
435 
555 

1802 

10 

*JM 

471 

IX 

9J0 

9.69 

123 

1885 

552 

303 

732 
#30 
351 
134 
6.06 
188 

1039 
*56 
7*5 
4-27 
1055 
8.75 
339 
6.1 S 
535 
482 
5.1* 
737 

557 
188 

13JS 

3.92 

1450 

1635 

934 
438 
A13 
787 

9 

16.93 

1072 

4J0 

1032 

302 

1135 

273 

670 

907 

235 

5*8 

5.96 

14.91 

3J7 

&.BJ 

974 

70S 

501 

331 

7.77 

904 

1.14 
128 
350 
859 

905 
127 
1038 

7 

197 

5.96 

772 

907 

233 

935 
770 
IS* 
458 

22.10 

858 

5.15 
1*3 
904 
438 

11 

175 

733 
8.90 
5.12 
8.10 
833 
510 
110 
B.U 
589 
178 
338 
5.11 
*08 
7.18 

8 

4JI 


1282 1251 

187 58* 

AJ3 840 
496 405 

6.15 6.10 

103 201 

6.0 *34 

588 588 

1836 IBM 
10.06 10L18 
436 *06 

488 6.91 

191 355 

5.53 9-58 

9.17 9.12 

333 339 
1901 1908 

559 572 

3.11 105 

771 735 

ft*! 834 

4.15 193 

146 146 

424 414 

1.87 1*1 

1084 104* 

465 6*4 

770 772 

443 438 

10*5 10.95 
B.93 8.94 

3*2 351 

634 632 

542 S43 

483 483 

530 418 

8.03 778 

188 5*2 

189 150 
1133 13*3 

407 197 
1438 1474 
1459 1730 

941 953 

454 457 

4.13 413 

78* 775 

937 930 
17*6 1751 

1085 1109 

430 437 

1045 1047 

3.07 106 
1137 1137 
284 274 

488 681 

938 .9.14 

235 234 
476 483 

SM 4 

1490 1490 
3*5 3*1 

418 429 
11.14 1137 
7.90 8Jfl 
534 5.16 

350 3*5 

7.96 783 

9.11 90S 

1.16 1.15 
UJ 8*8 
AS? 194 
9.02 

9J3 975 

334 333 
1189 1072 

7.15 788 

111 2.95 

408 6.11 

2JS 178 
441 130 

9.10 950 

2*1 233 

958 9*0 
775 773 
164 358 
420 471 

2175 22.95 
871 874 

530 418 

164 164 

9.18 932 

438 435 

1160 1257 

105 1J7 
7*4 7*0 
8.93 886 
537 !.13 

8.16 8.18 

8.97 890 

5.13 5J6 

5.18 5.17 

Ml 884 
485 5.71 

5*9 425 

153 151 

5*0 550 

413 411 

7.24 7.18 

8.15 816 
482 488 


Madrid 

Acerinox 

A«SA 

Aguas Barcdaa 

Araeniaria 

BBv 

Boncila 

BaWitter 

BcoCeiriro Hbp 

Ben Popular 

BcoSairiontar 

CEPSA 

ConHnonte 

FECSA 

GnsNshnnl 

Ibenkola 

P«Vca 

Repeal 

SewmaElec 
Tabocriton 
Tdetonlca 
Uittaa FenoMi 
VdencCeaienl 
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Pterions: 774JS 

74300 

73650 

23890 

23130 

2340 

2305 

2320 

2310 

7350 

6950 

7290 

7100 

12050 

11410 

11910 

11460 

7250 

7000 

7T90 

7030 

2275 

2205 

22 6S 

2300 

101 00 

9830 

10030 

9860 

4985 

4810 

4890 

6785 

13990 

13700 

13810 

13650 

7360 

7178 

7320 

7120 

4930 

4640 

4845 

4680 

3180 

M2S 

31 BO 

3065 

4480 

4425 

4440 

4490 

3435 

3375 

3425 

3400 

1375 

1335 

1350 

1325 

7250 

6880 

7200 

6840 

2310 

2240 

2285 

2225 

2615 

2530 

2580 

2570 
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6870 

6940 

6860 

1595 

1495 

1580 

U80 

16160 

15760 

15800 

15550 

5490 

5770 

5480 

5290 

1970 

1910 

19(5 

1910 

3035 

2980 

3020 

3005 


High Low aoee Pro*. 


To Our. Readers 

Due to a technical error at 
the source. Paris and Zurich 
stock prices were not avail- 
able. 


Sao Paulo Bwew!M«:I08443g 

PiMtous: 1Q570J0 


Bradesai PM 

BrotiffloPM 

GemuPM 

CE5PPM 

Copel 

EktfWras 

Irau banco PM 

UgMScnndas 

K gii umu* rra 

PouhriaLuz 

SMNodanri 

Souza Cm 

TetebmPU 

Itefcmg 

TeMt 

TdespPfri 

Unfiunco 

Ustaitaas PM 

CVRD PM 


950 

8».00 

49.91 

5780 

1170 

5120 

68200 

45080 

M&00 

259.70 

13680 

3050 

985 

14380 

15750 

16400 

moo 

37-50 

780 

21*0 


9*0 

85080 

4850 

5580 

1180 

5180 

66880 


76280 

25580 

13499 

2950 

981 

13931 

15401 

15580 

31780 

37.00 

770 

2450 


9*10 970 

85780 849.99 
4950 4850 
5&10 5580 
1130 1180 
5180 5080 
*70.00 66880 
448.00 42580 
Zd 8.00 7*280 
25980 25480 
13100 13585 
2950 2930 
985 985 
142.30 13880 
15780 14950 
15850 15400 
32780 31380 
3750 3850 
776 7*5 

2130 24*0 


CCAnxriB 
Gales Myer 
■ Camoka 
CSR 

Fosters Brew 
Goodman Rd 
Land Lease- 
MIM Hd 
Nal Ausfl 
Na Mutual Hd; 
News Corp 
Orica 

PoaficDuntap 
Pioneer wn 
Pub Broadcast 
RtaTmna 
Si George Bank 
WMC 

WestaacBking 

WaadstaePe! 

Wodvrortta 


High 

Low 1 

□on 

Pm. 

- 13.85 

13*5- 

1380 

12*5 

7.65 

7*0 

7*0 

7*2 

*S 

*44 

*44 

6*4 

493 

482 

4.90 

*87 

132 

126 

3J0 

3-25 

240 

2-54 

255 

284 

37.3) 

36*5 

3*90 

3*95 

084 

080 

080 

OB2 

2051 

20J1 

2025 

2030 

| 104 

2.97 

3 

297 

9*7 

985 

9*3 

9JS 

10*2 

1081 

1028 

10 

2*9 

289 

260 

2*0 

4J3 

4J0 

*20 

*25 

7 JQ 

7J1 

7J4 

7*5 

19.23 

19*3 

19*0 

19J8 

SJS 

826 

878 

882 

*11 

584 

580 

*98 

1026 

13.12 

1020 

1018 

9J0 

9 

9.01 

984 

624 

684 

6.10 

684 


Manila 


Ayota 
Ayala Land 
BcPtriflp Iri 
C&P Homes 
Mania EMC A 
Metro Bank 
Pehan 
pa Bank 
PNLonoDM 
Son Mlouel B 
SM Prune Hdg 


PSCtadK 228056 
ProvtaKR 224630 
1935 1875 ]9 1935 


Taipei 

Qsiftay tifrins 
ChmroHiwj Bk 
driao Tung Bk 
China DevelprrJ 
Or mo Steel 
First Bank 
Fonncaa Ptasts 
Hun Nen Bk 
(nt( Comm Bk 
Item fa Plasha 
5l»n Kang Lde 
Tannin Semi 
Tatung 

Utd Mao Elec 
Utd World Otin 


Stack Mortal Mac 927789 
PtMtaus: 920256 


143 Ut 

101 99 

74 7250 
109 10750 
2239 2180 
9350 9150 
49 *450 
9550 7350 
545D 55 

67 64 

9350 9150 
169 165 

3430 3430 
9350 90 


141 Ul 
9950 99 

72JO 74 
108 10750 
22.10 2170 
9250 93 

4750 4550 
94 9350 
56 55 

*450 63 

92 91 

16* 172 

3430 34 

93 9450 


The Mb Index 

Jflrt t. 1993* 100 


Plww js at AGO PM. Now vow wn* 


Level 

Change 

% change 

year to date 
‘•change 

109.00 

+ 1.13 

+ 0.60 

+ 9.81 

103.34 

+ 1.43 

+ 1.40 

+ 7.57 

218.54 

+ 325 

+ 1.51 

+ 1321 

235.43 

— 226 

-0.95 

+ 9.00 

148.92 

+ 285 

+ 1.95 

— 2.46 

230.70 

-1.60 

-0.72 

+ 11.60 

231.40 

+ 0.67 

+ 0.29 

+ 10.33 

198 JO 

+ 1.83 

+ 0.93 

+ 1.71 

141-31 

+ 2.06 

+ 1.46 

+ 14.92 

164.14 

+ 0.15 

+ 0.09 

+ 9.51 

160.29 

+ 2.54 

- 1.43 

+ 7.80 

190.74 

+ 1.24 

t 0.65 

+ 9.43 

171.45 

+ 2.40 

+ 1.42 

+ 2.74 


World Index 
Regional Indaxas 
Asta/Padfic 
Europe 
N. America 
S. America 
Industrial IndoxM 

Capital goods 
Consumer goods 
Energy 
France 
Mtsce/lanpoos 
RewMatenais 
Service 
UMtas 

The imemanonal HoraU Tribune World Stock Index O mens sne US ;«urirau ,s 
of 280 avomaxmiiy mnstabto stocks from 2S countries Fcr mere r'cr^jitcn, 
a free Booklet is available by *m<ng to The Tnt> Index, id 1 Avene*, Cnjntc- w 
GauBe. 92SP t (Vsuity Cedex. France. Complied by Bloomberg News 
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42*5 
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2835 

3930 

15330 
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4830 48.20 4850 
21*5 21 90 21*5 
3355 3480 3155 
1536 1144 1530 
42.45 4250 42.95 
52.00 52.00 5200 
384 387 105 

27*5 28.10 27*0 
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14950 152 JO 14950 
2175 2100 21*0 
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Donroo Heavy 

SSS" 5 ' 

Korea EiPw 
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Pobang Iran St 
Samung Dnlar 
Saanune Eke 
aunrion Bank 
SK ToWeem 


COADMtte tads; 562*4 
Preriaai: 54730 

60400 58500 59300 58000 
10300 9710 10300 9200 

11300 10700 10900 10500 
6050 5990 5890 6150 

23300 21 BOO 22900 21600 
3350 3000 3250 3020 
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Milan 

AMeonzo Anlc 
Ben Comm IM 
Bco Fkfeiuam 
Banco BaSono 
Benetton 
Cmflto Uoflono 
Edlun 
ENI 
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GcneroSAiue 
IMI 
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Italpai 
Medbmt 


Montadbaa 

MwM 
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S Panto Toiaw 
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MIB TekHaaHCK 2030386 
PreriaaKianftM 
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1 IDEs 11280 11995 11365 
2520 2458 2500 2478 
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12695 122U 12645 12230 
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4930 4870 4895 4860 
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B375 8710 8330 8185 


Singapore 
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HK Land ' 
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Jarri Strategic’ 
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9*5 
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*05 

6.10 
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3*6 

3*8 
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370 
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3*0 

1270 

11.90 

11.90 

12 

486 

*24 

*56 

*54 

2*80 

2370 

2180 

2370 

1*8 

1*1 

142 

1*3 

336 

372 

134 

3J0 

283 

175 

1.98 

282 
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0*0 

W5 
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880 

8*5 

170 

880 

1*8 
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147 
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Tokyo 

AJtaornora 
AUWpoonArt 
Amway 
AsaBi Bank 
AsaMOwm 
AsaWGfcm 
Bk Tokyo Mitsu 
Bk Yokohama 
Bridgesono 

Canon 

ChuUiEkc 

Qmaoku Elec 
Dai Ktap Print 
Doel 

DaMdxKang 
Doom Bank 
Datoa Hnne 
Doha Sec 
DO I 

Dcasa 

East Japan R/ 

Eteai 

Fanuc 


Montreal 

UdetnnStog 

BorMobCom 

CJaTireA 

CdnuBA 
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Gaz Metro 
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I flUBCB 
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Power Rm 
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Roynt BkCda 


iKtMItOtS Mtac 3612J7 
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Stockholm sx ikhjdec mM 

Pravtaws: 3665J3 


38W 38.10 
3M 36% 
47 46BS 
57W 5685 
19 18.90 
4380 4130 
54*0 53.95 
4160 43U 
2785 27 

2190 33*0 
53 52*0 
5115 51.70 
2785 27*0 
M 6*5 
BUD 82W 


38J0 38 

34V 34.10 
4&8S 4680 
571* 57*5 
18.95 1890 
43*0 43*0 
54<a 5115 
4140 43 

„J7 2480 
2170 2170 
5285 52ta 
53.15 51U 
27ta 2785 
6+ 6ta 
82.45 8130 


AGAB 
ABBA 
AsriOomaa 
AM A 
AflnCopeaA 
A atafia 
EiedKtotB 
EriosaaB 


Oslo 

Aker A 

OeanentaBk 
Einm 
Hafriund A 
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NankFMo 
NonkcSkaaA 
Nyoanwd Aflw 
aridaA 
PettmGeaSvc 
1 PdhnA 


OBX Max: 677.78 
Preman; 685J8 


TnmoceanQfi 

Storabrond 


126 119 

166 159 

3150 32 

42.70 40 

10*50 98 

43 4250 

239 262 

32950 333 

239 234 

28* 283 

740 73250 

434 427 

134 m 

122 119 

330 329 

60 59 


126 11750 
145 157 

3350 «an 

4170 41 JO 

10450 97 

43 42 

m m 

so 331 
237 231 

285 284 

3 m 
427 

134 129 

120 12150 
329 31750 
W 59 


Hermes 
IIICMIMA 
In res tar B 
MuOoB 
Nanburin Hdg 
ptotMl^jolm 

ScaaiaB 

SCAB 

S-EBankenA 

SkandmFan 

SkankaB 

SKFB 

Stare A 

5v Handels A 

VafvoB 


106 10250 
TO 101 
300 195 

163 1«050 

22950 22250 
350 24550 
624 613 

349 36050 
25450 244 

38950 379 

774 768 

410 4Q5 

336 M-Sfl 
5450 50 

330 316 

224 21980 
102 17450 
1B3 177 


119 

5 s * 

367 

14850 

11850 

355 

32350 


114 

443 

360 

164 

T16 

340 

216 


106 101 
10150 10050 
19450 197 

162 16150 
22950 223 

249 24450 
622 610 

34850 344 

250 244 

384 378 

770 768 

406 408 

233 

5450 5050 
SIB 324 
22150 224 

181 17450 
178 182 

11850 11458 
447 452 

365 363 

16750 14550 
118 11650 
354 34250 
223 21450 


Sydney 

Ascot 

ANJBUng 

BMP 

Boroi 

Bntaibfcstadl 

CBA 


MOnSMteZOTrt 

Premas; 2497*8 

4*2 &32 4J7 6*1 

1137 Iftll W.14 10.10 
1<J0 1459 14*5 1*50 
345 U9 3*3 356 

3U5 31 31.19 3080 

18*2 18.09 IB 10 1BJ» 


HactafnilBk 

Haacbi 

Honaa Motor 

IBI 

IHI 

Itodui 

Ito-Yokada 
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Japan Finance Firms 
Suffer a Downgrade 

Debt-Rating Cuts Reflect Fears for future 


Camptird If Our SuffFtvmDapttckex 

TOKYO — Two of Japan's 
biggest finance companies were 
downgraded by U.S. credit-rating 
agencies Monday because of their 
exposure to increased competition 
and bad debt in light of the economic 
crisis sweeping the region. 

Fuji Bank Ltd. saw its long-term 
debt rating cut by Standard & Poor's 
Corp., while Nikko Securities Co. 
was downgraded by Moody's In- 
vestors Service Inc. 

S&P cut Fuji’s long-tom debt 
rating to BBB-plus from A-minus, 
one level above so-called specula- 
tive rating, better known as junk- 
bond status. 

“The downgrade reflects Stan- 
dard & Poor’s concerns about Fuji's 
exposure to future deterioration in 
asset quality resulting from a de- 
pressed domestic economy and the 
financial turmoil in Asian coun- 
tries,” ir said. Moody's downgraded 
its opinion of Fuji's debt last week. 

Moody's cut the senior debt rat- 
ings for Nikko from A3 to Baal, 
also just above speculative grade 
and maintained its outlook at neg- 
ative. The move followed a similar 
downgrade last week by S&P. 

Moodv’s said it considered “the 


Fuji has seen a drop in investor con- 
fidence because of its large portfolio 
of problem loans, along with declin- 


ing share values, which reduce or 
eliminate the banks’ earnings from 
their large shareholdings. This lack of 
income makes it more difficult for the 
banks to write off problem loans and 
now is coupled with Japan’s increas- 
ingly gloomy economic outlook. 

The S&P action came just hours 
after Fuji said it would raise its 
capital cushion through the issuance 
of doUar-based preferred securities 
through a U.S. subsidiary. A Fuji 
Bank executive said the target 
amount for the securities would be 
$1 billion to $1-5 billion and thac 
they would be issued in March. 

For Nikko, the credit-rating agen- 
cies are concerned that foreign com- 
petition could eat into the broker- 
age's market share as rules 
governing the securities industry are 
relaxed. 

“Nikko has been relatively late in 
introducing new products, ration- 
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TOKYO — WorldCom Inc. said 
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Japan Speculator Gets 12 Years for Fraud 


alizing its expense base and im- 
plementing efficient management 
practices,” Moody’s said. 

( Reuters . AFP) 


Nui Onoue, a former restaurant owner who borrowed trillions of yen n 
the heyday of Japan’s “bubble" economy, was sentenced Monday to 12 
years in jail in the country’s biggest loan fraud. She was found guilty of 
fraud and breach of trust charges involving 270 billion yen ($2. 1 billion). 


impact of growing domestic and for- 
eign competition, administrative 
sanctions and weak stock market 
conditions on Nikko 's prospects for 
achieving profitability.” 

S&P ana Moody’s said they were 
concerned about Fuji Bank's de- 
cision last month to raise its stake in 
Yasuda Trust & Banking Co. Yas- 
uda, struggling under massive non- 
performing loans, said last month it 
would issue 100 billion yen ($786-5 
million) in new shares, with Fuji 
Bank taking half to become its top 
shareholder. 

Like other major Japanese banks. 


Bangkok to Offer Exporters More Credits 


Reuters 

BANGKOK — Thailand said 
Monday that it would offer export- 
ers more credits to head off concerns 
that the country's severe cash 
crunch might stifle an export-led 
economic recovery. 

Bangkok plans to increase export, 
credits fourfold this year to offset 
the sharp decline in domestic bank 
loans for Thai exporters, a govern- 


ment spokesman. Aknpol Sor- 
asuchart, said after the weekly meet- 
ing of economic ministers. 

The government has earmarked 
115-5 billion baht ($2.7 billion) in 
fresh credits for the export sector for 
the rest of the year, he said. Exporters 
have received 26.6 billion baht in the 
past several months, he said. 

The new funding is to include a SI 
billion foreign syndicated loan, ar- 


Beijing to Peg 1998 Growth Target at 8% 


Bloomberg News 

BEUING — China's departing 
prime minister, Li Peng, will set the 
economic growth target for this year 
at 8 percent when he presents his 
annual report to Parliament on Thurs- 
day, according to copies of the report 
circulating Monday in Beijing. 

The report, which was available 
among Hoag Kong delegates to the 
annual sitting of the National 
People's Congress, said the gov- 


ernment would aim to keep inflation 
below 3 percent. 

Economists are hoping Zhu 
Rongji, who will succeed Mr. Li, 
will usher in new economic policies 
to accelerate growth. China's econ- 
omy grew 8.8 percent in 199 -7 , down 
from 9.7 percent in 1996. and the 
slowest growth since 1990. 

The Asian economic crisis that 
has seen currencies and stock mar- 
kets tumble in several neighboring 


countries is widely expected to drag 
China’s growth lower this year, as 
flows of foreign investment dwindle 
and the country's exports face 
sharper competition. 

The report said that China had 
“maintained stability of the mar- 
kets” and its currency, the yuan, 
despite ;the crisis in the region, but 
that the country also should “learn 
lessons and experience to minimize 
risks.” 


ranged by the Asian Development 
Bank and $300 milli on from the 
Export-Import Bank of Japan, Mr. 
Akapol said. 

Thailand’s fragile financial sector 
is struggling through its worst crisis 
in decades. Most of its banks have 
had trouble raising capital as re- 
quired by the authorities and have 
been wary of extending loans to mid- 
size and small corporate borrowers. 

The governor of the. central bank, 
Chaiyawat Wibulswasdi, said Mon- 
day that Thai banks and finance 
companies would raise at least 172 
billion baht in new capital this year. 

Analysts said Thai banks’ weak 
credit ratings had led foreign banks 


to be wary of accepting their letters 
of credit for manufacturers imoort- 


of credit for manufacturers import- 
ing foreign materials. 

The International Monetary Fund, 
which has sponsored a S17.2 billion 
bailout package for the Thai econ- 
omy, has projected that exports will 
increase 6.2 percent this year, against 
a rise of 3.5 percent in 1997 and a 
decline of 13 percent in 1996. 


application io offer phone service in 
Japan, which will make it the first 
foreign carrier to do so. 

WorldCom applied for die license 
Feb. 5, the same day a World Trade 
Organization accord opening global 
telecommunications markets took 
effect. 

With the license, the company 
will enter by the end of the year into 
direct competition with Nippon 
Telegraph & Telephone Corp., the 
world’s largest phone company. 

“The whole Japanese market is 
changing,” said Steve liddelL pres- 
ident of WorldCom Asia Pacific 
Ltd. 

Initially, WorldCom plans to tar- 
get financial insti tutions in Tokyo 
with a fiber-optic telephone and data 
t ransmis sion service. It offers the 
same service m such cities as London 
and New York. It also plans to offer 
international services in Japan. 

The company would not say tow 
much of the domestic market it 
hoped to capture, but 20 percent of 
the international market, equal to its 
share in Britain, is a “good bench- 
mark,” said Colin Williams, chair- 
man and president of WorldCom 
International Inc. 

The company puis the value of 
the Japanese telecommunications 
market at $100 billion, of which 40 
percent is business use. “Being 
cost-competitive is our driving 
force” and will change Japan's pri- 
cing structure, Mr. Williams said. 
He did not offer specifics. 

WorldCom plan s to sell some ser- 
vices using NTT's network, which 
WorldCom will market under its own 
name. It has already started nego- 
tiations with NTT, Mr. Liddell sard. 

Toshiaki Iba. an analyst at ING 
Baring Securities (Japan) Ltd., said 
it might be difficult for WorldCom 
to attract users from NTT. “NTT 
has a long relationship with Jap- 
anese businesses.” Mr. Iba said. 

British Telecommunications PLC 
may become another competitor in 
Japan's phone market. The company 
has said it would apply fora license to 
set up its ovra network in Japan, 
although on Monday a spokesman 
said BT had not derated w h et he r it 
would use die facilities far interna- 
tional or domestic phone services. 

WorldCom is expected to com- 
plete a 54 1.8 billion acquisition of 
MCI Communications Corp. this 
year. 
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Very briefly: 


e Japanese domestic car sales plunged 22.4perceat inJRSh; 
mary, compared with a year earlier, to 396.907 vehicles, die 
Japan Automobile Dealers Association said. 


• The European Union urged Japan to open its ma r kets and - 

encourage domestic consumers to buy more imports Thxntfce ; 
country’s battered Asian neighbors. . 

• A Tokyo court declared a fourth affiliate of the collapsed 

V ama ich i Securities Co. bankrupt. Yamaichi Fmance Co. 
had debts of 17136 billion yen ($135 billion). . ' ; • r 


forecast for the financial year ending March 31 to 34 billion" 
yen from a projection of 43 billion yen. The downgrade was 
attributed to lower profit from train-caniage sales in the;. 
United Stales. - : : : _ 


• Tomen Corp., a Japanese trading house, said it had jointly 
won a 3.8 billion yen order to build a 175,000-kilowatt 


hydropower plant in Vietnam with Fuji Electric Co- and' 
Ansaido Energta SpA of Italy. 


• Kentucky Fried Chicken Corp. said it planned to open a 
store in Hanoi by the end of the year, becoming the first 
international fast-food outlet in the communist capital- . . 


• Shiuawatra Computer & Communication-PLC, a Thai 
telecommunications company, said it posted a net loss of 
$1343 millio n in 1997, hurt by foe bahf s decime in value. . 

• Three Malaysian developers and a Hollywood studio 
signed up for a share in Australia's biggest waterfront de- 
velopment. The Malaysian groups, which include YarraCity 
Ltd., which is partly owned by Land & General BbdL, UM 
Corp. and Austral Amalgamated BhtL, of Malaysia, and 
Paramount Studios were among two consortia signing con- 
tracts worth 950 million Australian dollars ($643 million) to 
develop part of Melbourne's derelict docks. 

• London International Group PLC, makers of a leading 

condom brand, Durex, announced a $7 million joint venture 
with Qingdao Latex Co. of China, which makes the Double 
Butterfly brand. Reuters , AFP. Bloomberg 
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ventures And Taiwan-based 
companies, which for the 
most part still have plenty of 
cash to buy raw materials or 
even increase investments. 
One winner is Goldman Sachs 
& Co., which bought 30 per- 
cent of a Thai hotel chain that 
has been packed with bargain- 
seeking tourists. 

The stakes of the shakeout 
are high: the survival of thou- 
sands of companies, the jobs 
of millions of workers, and 
the political and economic 
prospects of nations. 

In some coses, subsidiaries 
of a single company have 
been pitched into a head-to- 
head conflict, with each unit’ s 
survival at stake. A plant in 
Tianjin owned by South 
Korea’s Samsung Group re- 
cently refused to supply any 
more parts to another Sam- 
sung factory in Indonesia un- 
less that unit began coughing 
up some cash. 

Over the 1 past month, the 
Indonesian Samsung opera- 
tion has given the Tianjin 


g iant letters of credit to cover 
3 million in component pur- 
chases. Those letters of credit 
— issued by ailing Indone- 
sian banks — are virtually 
worthless. 

“They are just pieces of 
paper,” said Lee Bak June, 
managing director of the 
Tianjin plant. “No one ac- 
cepts them. Now we want 
cash on delivery.” 

Executives at Samsung 
headquarters in South Korea 
are struggling to find a solu- 
tion, but die parent company 
is also short of cash. 

One aspect of the new 
Asian landscape is an inten- 
sified scramble for new ex- 
port markets to compensate 
for the collapse of domestic 
and Asian export markets. 

The Samsung plant in 
Tianjin, for example, had 
planned to ship 15 percent of 
its videocassette recorders to 
South Korea and 10 percent to 
Southeast Asia. But Southeast 
Asian customers are broke, 
and VCRs are less expensive 
to make in South Korea. Now 
Mr. Lee hopes that increased 


sales to Pakistan, the Middle 
East, Germany and Russia 
will compensate. 

While companies scramble 
for markets, cities and coun- 
tries are competing for invest- 
ment dollars. Tne Tianjin 
Economic Development Area 
southeast of Beijing is one of 
the places striving to be a win- 
ner, even though the Asian 
crisis has hammered many of 
the South Korean, Japanese 
and Southeast Asian compa- 
nies that have been among the 
area's biggest investors since 
China opened its doors to the 
outside world in the early 
2980s. South Korean and Jap- 
anese firms have accounted 
for 73 percent and 5.2 per- 
cent; respectively, of the $93 
billion in foreign investment 
in this showcase enclave. 

To ease the pain for in- 
vestors, the authorities here axe 
offering to relax requirements 
for local inclusion, reduce ex- 
prat requirements, postpone 
rents, lobby local banks to ex- 
tend loans, help deal with labor 
problems and promote 
products for the local market. 


One recipient of Tianjin’s 
aid has been the SouthlCoreaii 

S lant Hyundai Electronics In- 
us tries Co., which this year 
plans to import equipment to 
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its plant here that eventually 
will supply parts to Motorola 


will supply parts to Motorola 
Inc. To ease Hyundai’s cash 
crunch, the Tianjin Economic 
Development Area agreed to 
postpone rent payments on the 
factory for two years. 

While South Korean 
companies are contracting, 
other companies are expand- 
ing. A Taiwan-based food 
company, Rnei, which owns 
one of the two surviving Thai 
golf-bag companies, plans to 
spend $3 million to set up a 
cookie factory in the Philip- 
pines. Imei can do that be- 
cause it has been cautious 
about borrowing money, un- 
like the over-indebted con- 
glomerates of South Korea, 
which invested broadly out- 
side their core industries. 

"Taiwan companies invest, 
in ocher areas, but they cake 
care of their core businesses,'’ 
said Chong Hongchia, a 
Taipei business executive. _ . 
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ures tend to understate price 
jises, analysts said. 

According to the official 
figures, food prices rose a 
mooth-on-moiuh 16.07 per- 
cent in February; housing, 
10.03 percent; textiles, 15.62 
percent, and services, 9.31 
percent. 

Anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests that in recent weeks, on 
a month-on-month basis, 
cooking oil has risen in price 
by around 130 percent; rice 
around 34 percent; flour. 33 
percent; eggs, 88 percent, and 
chicken. 34 percent. 

"This February figure is- 
no surprise, everything is 
pointing to inflation spiral- 
ing,’ ’ said Neil Saker, head of 
regional economic research at 
Socgen-Crosby in Singa- 
pore. 

Analysts said a look at the 
base money figures showed 
that the central bank was 
printing a lot of money and at 
the same time in the real econ- 
omy there were shortages of 
food and Other ess ential 
goods. 

“The classic definition of 
hyperinflation is too much 
money chasing too few goods 
and that appears to be the situ- 
ation now,” Mr. Saker ad- 
ded. 

Mr. Suharto, who said on 


Sunday the current crisis had 
begun to compromise the 
economic lifeline of the 
world’s fourth most populous 
country, also faced other 
problems from an unexpected 
quarter on Monday. 

A legislator at the normally 
docile People’s Consultative 
Assembly, die country’s top 
policy-making body, sugges- 


ted the 76-year-old former 
army general should step 
down if the crisis is not 
speedily resolved. Other leg- 
islators spoke of a deadline to 
sort out tne mess. 

The assembly is expected 
to re-elect Suharto unopposed 
fra a seventh five-year term 
next week. 

Against a background of 


mounting international con- 
cern, a steady stream of high- 
level visitors has descended 
on Jakarta in recent weeks to 
cajole, advise or warn 'Mr. 
Suharto. 

Mr. Mondale will meet Mr. 
Suharto on Tuesday, U.S.j 
Embassy officials said.- They 
gave no other details. . 

(Bloomberg, Reuters, AFP) 
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licensing deals was around 
$20 million a year. 

But a month earlier, in 
December 1995, when Mr. 
Gates announced that Mi- 
crosoft was shifting its 
product development to “em- 
brace and extend” die Inter- 
net, he also said Microsoft 
would be giving its browser 
away. A byproduct was that 
the Spyglass browser licens- 
ing revenue quickly disap- 
peared, as smaller Internet 
software companies went out 


longer in the market for In- 
ternet software for the PC 
market, it is focusing on soft- 
ware that enables non-PC 
devices to tap into the Inter- 
net This market just begin- 
ning to emerge, is expected to 
range from cellular phones 
and television set-top boxes 
to fax machines and even to 


gasoline pumps (screen- 
equipped for downloading lo- 
cal road maps). By 2001, it is 
estimated there will be 48 
million non-PC devices 
worldwide. 


of business and many big cus- 
tomers shifted to Microsoft’s 
free browser. 

"Twenty million in reven- 
ues went away — poof — in a 
year,” Mr. Colbeui said. 

So, once again, Spyglass 
overhauled its strategy. No 


■ Windows 98 on Time 

Microsoft’s Windows 98 
operating system will be re- 
leased by midyear — on 
schedule — without delay by 
the Justice Department’s an- 
titrust investigation, Mr. 
Gates said Monday, 


Bloomberg . News reported 
from Washington . 7 

“That product is on trade 
to be shipped around the 
middle of the year,.” _Mr ; - 
Gates said. “We’re po trade 
to release Windows '98 and 
we’re full speed ahead.” v 

Separately, Microsoft saidL 
it had changed its contracts 
with 30 Internet provider* in 
Europe and 12 in the United 
States to allow them to ' 
mote rival Internet browsing 
software, Reuters reported. 

. A company gjokesman 
said the decision ioitpwecf « 
review of contracts with in? 
teraet providers initiated by 
the company’s European 
unite last fall after reports $ 1 ? • 
the European . Comnfissipft. 
might have- concerns 
the coir^any’s cfoss-^fonw- 
tional deals withj^viders. 
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World Roundup 



Waqar Younis bowling Mon- 
day against the South Africans. 


South Africa Loses 

cricket Waqar Younis seized 
South Africa's last two wickets 
Monday morning to give Pakistan a 
victory by 29 runs in Durban in the 
second test against South Africa. 

South Africa resumed on 186 
runs for eight wickets on its second 
innings, pursuing 25S for victory. 
Mark Boucher and Fanie de Villiers 
raised hemes of a win by extending 
their ninth wicket par tnership from 
S3 overnight to 86 before waqar 
bowled Boucher and then dis- 
missed Allan Donald for naught. 

Pakistan leads the three-match 
series 1J0. 

• In Georgetown, Guyana, lan 
Bishop and Dinananth Ramnarine, 
two West Indian bowlers, shared a 
record 70-run partnership for the 
last wicket Monday on the fourth 
day of the fourth test against Eng- 
land. The home team was all out for 
197 in its second innings, leaving 
England to make 380 to win. Eng- 
land started badly and lost four 
wickets for 58 by tea. (Reuters) 

W illiams Wins First Title 

tennis Venus Williams, the los- 
ing finalist in the U.S. Open, won 
her first WTA event Sunday when 
she beat Joanetie Kruger, 6-3, 6-2, 
in the final of the IGA Classic in 
Oklahoma City. 

“I was more ready for the situ- 
ation of being in the finals this 
time,” said Williams, 17. 

Following a 30-minute break, 
she joined her sister Serena as they 
captured their first doubles crown 
by bearing Catalina Cristea of Ro- 
mania and Kristine Kunce of Aus- 
tralia, 7-5, 6-2. (AP) 

A Wealthy Inmate 

football Lamar Smith, in jail 
because of a car accident that in- 
jured two Seattle Seahawks team- 
mates, has agreed to a four-year, 
$7.1 million contract with the New 
Orleans Saints. 

The running back was the driver 
in a one-car accident Dec. 1, 1994, 
in which Mike Frier was left para- 
lyzed and Chris Warren was in- 
jured. Smith is serving a four- 
month sentence fra vehicular as- 
sault. 

• Quarterback Ty Deimer, a 
sometime starter in two seasons 
with the Philadelphia Eagles, 
agreed to a contract Sunday with 
the San Francisco 49ers. Terms of 
the deal were not disclosed. (AP) 


Belgium’s New Local Boy Wins a Tune-Up Bike Raze at Home 


By Samuel Abt 

International Herald Tribute 


K UURNE, Belgium — - If Andrei Tchmil, an 
ex-Russian, an ex-Ukrainian and now a 
freshly minted Belgian, had been given a 
choice of where to win his first bicycle race before 
his new countrymen, he might not have chosen 
Kuumfi. 

Certainly victory in the celebrated Tour of 
Flanders or Liege-Bastogne-Liege races next 
month would have been far more prestigious than 
victory in Kmirne-Brnssels-KxiurDe. The first two 
are World Cop one-day classics while Kuume- 
Brussels-Kuurneis just a tune-up race, a chance to 
put some kilometers in the riders’ legs for the 
season — and the major races — ahead. The 
competition is minor, mainly second-division Bel- 
gian teams, the weather almost always dreadful 
and the race itself not overiydemanding. 

But Kuume, a village in Flanders, is a hicycle- 
' mad hot spot in a bicycle-mad country. They know 
ace here: the thousands who show 


how to put on a race 1 


the thousands who pack the main streets and stand, 
as fire y probably have stood for all 51 runnings of 
the race, in the inevitable cold, hard lain (who can 
forges the battering sleet erf 1995?) to cheer at the 
finish. 

On Sunday, they had a chance to cheer Tchmil, 
ranked sixth w the world and now one of their own. 
Since 1994 the leader of the Lotto team based in 
Belgium, he has ridden Kuome-Bnissels-Kuume 
before, of course, and usually finished in the top 10 
over its 200 kilometers (124 miles). But then he 
was licensed in Ukraine, where he was bom in 
1963 to Russian parents. 

For the last few mouths, he has beat a Belgian. 
The reason, he explained after his victory last 
autumn in the Paris-Tours classic, was security for 
himself and his family. As one of the first East 
European riders to come West a decade ago, he 
settled in Italy and was given a visa that will be 
withdrawn once he stops raring. Now 35, he ex- 
pects the finish to come in 2000. 

The decision to apply for Belgian citizenship 
was not easy, he said, especially for somebody who 
speaks several languages but finds Flemish, in his 
own word, incomprehensible. As an example, his 


name is sometimes being written .das season as 
Tsjmil, probably no problem fra somebody who 
staked life in Cyrillic. 

So there was Tchmil on-Sunday, one Belgian 
among many . Older fans rode dunbsr bicycles and 
wore the jerseys of nearly forgotten Belgian teams: 
Isoglas, Hitachi, Kfrstor Sygma, Tonton Tapis. 
Boys showed up In the jeans of their local spon- 
sors: Garage Johan, Alias, Sani Perfect 

The bar in the graodstand .of the hippodrome, 
where the riders signed in, began to attract beer 
drinkers about 10:30 AM., more than an bran: and 
a half before the race’s start The Tierce cafSjust 
outside was packed, as was the Paddock cafe down 
the street Alter all, it’s Belgium. 

It was cold but, in the quickly changeab le Bel- 
gian weather, sunny &Q morning. People' circu- 
lated. Two pretty girls passed outpostera of the 
Spar team. The organizers of the Qiolet-Pays de 
Loire race this month in France wooed team of- 
ficials to compete there. Small boys distributer 1 
start lists of me names and numbers of the l" 
riders for 25 teams. The sun cheered everyboci 
up. 

The rain began a few hours latex, when the pack 


was moving at high speed past fields speckled with 
crows eating freshly sown seeds. On and off, if 
rained most of the afternoon, and the wind and cold 
increased. By die time the muddy' riders came, 
■ down the K3uisberg,.& hill 70 kilometers from the^ 
finish, the pack was down to about 60 riders. 

On thedcscent,. three riders attacked. They were 
Franck Vandenbroucke, a Belgian with die Mapei: 
tea m . F.mm ftpnp.1 Magnien, a Frenchman with La 
Francaise des Jeux, and Tchmil- From 10 seconds 
on die Klmsberg, their lead rose to a minute and a. 
half when they reached Kuume and began die first 
<rf three long laps around the village. The rain was' 
steady. " 

Vandenbroucke tried to escape on the final lap, 
but Tchmil caught him and then attacked. Magnien. 
was nnaUe to htrfd the pace, and Tchmil had no real 
difficulty in pulling alone away to win by five 
seconds. . 

Jammed behind the barriers along the narrow, 
mai i sheet, the people of Kuume applauded the. 
on .-two finish by local boys. Vandenbroucke hails' 
film Mouscron, just down the road, near the 
bonier with France, and Tc hmil — he now cranes, 
from Belgium itself, doesn’t he? 


A Magician in the Net 
Conquers With ‘Style’ 

Hasek’s Is a Product of a Fertile Imagination 


By Ed Willes 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — The question, it 
seems, is interesting to everyone but 
Dominik Hasek. 

“I think he’s the best,” Pat LaFon- 
taine of the New York Rangers said 
when asked if Hasek was the premier 
goalie in the world. “I've seen him do 

riiiny riwfinalf^ntf t thalwTny h wut And 

I can’t say dial about a lot of players.” 

“He’s the best, ” said Jaromir Jagr of 
the Pittsburgh Penguins, Hasek’s team- 
mate on the Czech Republic's gold- 
medal-winning team at the 1998 Winter 
Olympics in Nagano, Japan. “I said 
before the Olympics: We’ve got the best 
goalie in die world. We have to take 
advantage of that” 

And what does Hasek say about it? 

“I hate these questions,” said die 
goalie for the Buffalo Sabres. “Who. is 
better? Patrick Roy. Hasek. Martin?' 
Brodeur. That is your choice. I just love 
to play hockey. I just like to win, and. 
that is why I play hockey.” ’ 

Hasek has a trait snared by most 
legendary athletes: Style. True, it mi^ht 
not be style in the classic definition, but 
it is his own. 

His success is derived from two main 
attributes: his monomaniacal work etiric 
and his athleticism. He was not fettered 
by a goaltending coach in his youth, so 
he was able to develop his own style. It 
is a product of his fertile imagination. 

He works tike a longshoreman. He 
could probably bend spoons with his 
powers of concentration. At 33, he has 
lost none of his passion fra the game. 

“He hates to get beat in practice,” 
said Petr Svoboda of die Philadelphia 


Flyers, who played junior hockey with 
Hasek and also shared Olympic gold in 
Nagano. “He works an extra 40 minutes 


after the game. He never stops working, 
and he enjoys the game so much. He’s 
33 years old. but he enjoys the game as 
modi as a 16-year-old.” 

John Davidson, a broadcaster and 
former goalie, tells of watching Hasek 
take a full workout with -die Czech team 
in Japan the day after his 38-save per- 
formance against the United States. 
Hasek stayed after practice and faced 
shooters in a penalty-shot drill. The next 
day be stopped afi five Canadian at- 
tempts in a shoot-out to Lift the Czechs 
into the gold medal game. 

Hasek was drafted by the Chicago 
Blackhawks in 1983, but he turned 
down the initial contract because he was 
enjoying playing in the then Czech- 
oslovakia. He entered the NHL in 1990, 
when he was 25, and played backup for 


two years in Chicago. He was traded to 
Buffalo in 1992. 

Hasek has always brought a certain 
artistic temperament to his position. 
Early in his career, his army-sponsored 
chib team was facing Pardubice, his old 
hometown club team. Pardubice was in 
last place and in danger of falling out of 
the first division, and Hasek did not 
want to be apart of that He was ordered 
to take the net against his former club, 
and he did, for 20 seconds, before he 
skated off die ice. He was suspended for 
six games and was assigned two weeks 
in the regular army for that offense. 

The incident served as a portent for 
Hasek’s frilling out with Ted Nolan, die 
Buffalo coach last season. Hasek got 
into a fight with Jim Kelley, a Buffalo 
journalist who had criticized him. 
Hasek did not feel that Nolan gave him 
enough support afterward. Hasek also 
did not like the way the coach treated his 
European teammates. 

• Hasek said it would be better for him 
; ifNolan were gone. Nolan was fired and 
Hasek was booed unmercifully by Buf- 
falo fans at die start of this season. 

He straggled, but started to improve ' 
in November. In December he recorded 
his seventh shutout of the season. They 
are not booing in Buffalo anymore. 

“He's creative, be anticipates and he 
knows exactly what's going on,” said 
John Mnckler, fired as Buffalo's general 
ipanager after last season and now die 
coach of the New York Rangers. “I bet 
he doesn’t hear a sound when he's play- 
ing. That’s how hard he concentrates.” 

But die concentration wouldn’t mean 
a diing if Hasek didn’t have talent And 
Hasek has come up with a style that 
confounds shooters. 

It starts with his flexibility. Before a 
practice or a game, Hasek will walk into 
the locker room, sit with his legs spread 
wide in a V-shape in front of him and 
touch his stomach to the floor. 

Hockey people also talk about a 
goalie having loose knees: the ability to 
fire into a butterfly position and cover 
the lower part of the net. There’s a story 
that Hasek’s parents had a doctor ex- 
amine his knees when he was a child. 
They were concerned there was 
something wrong because of their son’s 
preternatural flexibility. 

Hasek has taken that ability to contort 
himself and created the game's most 
unorthodox, most effective style. His 
signature moves include the rolling 
back flop — which he demonstrated 
with his save against Eric Lindros in the 
Canada shoot-out — and a splayed- leg 
maneuver at the goal line in which he 
spreads his legs the width of the neL 



- - Joe IMmi' 

Do minik Hasek, Buffalo’s Czech goattender, saving a shot from' Adam Oates of the Washington Capitals 


Sabres’ Czech Goalie Blanks Capitals 


The Associated Press 

Dominik Hasek, the Buffalo goal- 
tender, tinned' in his second strong 
performance since coming back from 
the Winter Olympics in Nagano, Ja- 
pan, as the Sables won in Washington, 
3-0. 

“We’re playing much, much better 
hockey now,” said Miroslav Satan, 
who scored all three goals Sunday as 
the Sabres extended their unbeaten 
sneak to 12. “The main reason is 
because of Dominik, and because of 
the way he’s playing, our whole de- 
fense and offense is playing much 
better.” 

Hasek made 36 saves Sunday fra his 
career-high eighth shutout of the sea- 
son and 28th of his career. 

Satan was the entire offense for the 
Sabres, who have not lost since a 3-0 
defeat in Philadelphia on Jan. 20. 

The Capitals are without a victory in 
their last six games and have dropped 
four consecutive games at MCI Center 
in Washington. 


BtocMbumks 2 , -Stars . 2 Jfa Chicago, 
Dallas raised its NHL-leadiug point 
total to 85 with a tie against the Black- 
hawks. • • 

Eric Daze and Greg Johnson footed 
on S-on-3 power plays for Chicago. 

NHL Kobhpsp 

Pat Verbeek and Benoit Hogue scored 
for Dallas, which had a five-game win- 
ning streak stopped. 

Blum a, Mighty Ducks 2 Brett Hull, 
facing Anaheim for the first time since 
Tomas Sandstrom broke Hull's left 
hand in a slashing incident, had two 
goals and -two assists to lead the vis- 
iting Bines over the Mighty Ducks. 

Pierre Turgeon also had two goals 
and two assists en route to the Blues’ 
sixth victory in eight games and first in 
their last five meetings with the 
Ducks. 

Sandstrom ’s slash of Hull’s hand 
cost him 13 games— in addition to the 
All-Star Game. 


namM % Iwaaori 1 In Calgary, 
Dwayne Roloson made a career-high. 
46 saves as the Flames beat Ottawa. 

. : Roloson was.sharp from the game’s 
first minute when he made two great 
saves during atwo-manadvantagethat 
lasted nearly two minutes. 

The 47 shots were a franchise high 
for the Senators, who were shut out on 
10 power-play chances. 

Trailing. 1-0, after one period, Cal- 
gary tied the game at 2:44 on a power- 
play goal by Marty Melnnis, then took 
the lead for good 10 minutes later on a 
goal by Jamie Allison. 

Sergei Zholtok scored for the Sen- 
ators, who lost all three games on their 
Western road trip. 

Bnrim 5, Islanders 4' On Long Is- 
land, Steve Heinze and Tim Taylor 
scored goals 38 seconds apart early in 
the third period to snap a tie and give 
Boston the victory. 

Taylor scored twice for Boston, 
which stretched its. unbeaten streak to 
three games. 






But Hasek’s tricks also mask a sound, 
fundamental style. Like a great jazz 
musician, the. goalie has mastered the 
basics of his trade — positioning, an- 
ticipation. But it is what he does in his 
moments of improvisation that set him 
apart. 

“Goalies always have their own 
style,” said Mike Richter, the Rangers' 
goalie. “But there are a couple things 
you have to do to stop the puck. You 
have to center on the puck. You have to 


have great concentration. He does the 
fundamentals of goaltending, even' 
though it looks a lime different.” 

As a result, he is almost impossible to 
read, said the Rangers’ Wayne Gretzky. 

“He doesn’t have a weakness and 
you don’t know what he’s going to do,” 
Gretzky said. “That adds to it There’s 
no book on him. You can usually look at 
a goalie and say you can go here or there. 
You can’t say that with Dominik.” 

In the Olympics, Hasek allowed six 


goals in six games. In me gold medal 
game, he blanked Russia, 1-0, then flew 
home to Prague where the team was 
feted by some 140,000 Czechs, among 
them President Vaclav KaveL 
Hasek had last celebrated in Old' 
Town Square in Prague in 1989 when: 
Czechoslovakia threw off the yoke of 
Soviet domination. He was asked to 
compare that moment to the party for 
the Olympic team. "This time 1 had 
more Champagne,” he said. 
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Scoreboard 


BASEBALL 


Exhibition Basoall 


MORCHVtMN 


Boston li. Minnesota 3 
CtmtandS Kansas 0*5 
Houston 4, Tampa Bay 1 10 Innings 
Toronto 9. Pdlsbotyta 4 
Teas IZQndnnattV 
BaMreorel. New York Mels 0 
Us Anodes iWhmlo 3 
SI. Loots 7. MaM] 

New Yak Yreifcea 6, PModdptria 3 
Florida ft Detail 6 
Oakland & Mltmtav 7 

San Diego 5. Scuffle 4 
Anaheim «, Colorado 4 
Altana 7. Odeoga White Sax 6 
Son Franctaio 1C Chicago Cato 1 


BASKETBALL 


NBA STANDifias 


Seattle 

44 

13 

J72 

— 

UL Unhen 

39 

17 

694 

4% 

Ptoenk 

38 

19 

647 

6 

Poritond 

3) 

24 

ST9 

11 

Soaranrata 

24 

39 

607 

21 

Cotaen State 

12 

45 

311 

32 

LA.C8ppsa 

12 

45 

311 

32 

SUlHEBAT U 

m 

n 


ULLstara 

27 

If 

25 18-19 

NewYerfe 

24 

19 

25 33— in 


JCTLAKT1C (XVBBQN 



W 

L 

Pet 

SB 

Miami 

4! 

18 

60S 

— 

New York 

33 

23 

.589 

6Vi 

New Jersey 

33 

26 

-599 

8 

Orlando 

29 

29 

600 

lift 

Washington 

29 

29 

J00 

mi 

Boston 

28 

30 

683 

12Vi 

PhttfaetoWa 

19 

37 

539 

m 

CENTRAL Drvwon 



Chicago 

43 

16 

J29 

— 

Indiana 

40 

17 

J03 

3 

Chartotte 

34 

23 

M 

8 

Aflanto 

34 

24 

SU 

8M 

Ckmtand 

31 

27 

SU 

lift 

Mitorooliee 

28 

21 

SO 0 

13ft 

Detrott 

26 

31 

654 

14 

Toronto 

U 

43 

-232 

m 



W 

L 

Pd 

Utah 

29 

14 

J09 

San Antonia 

29 

» 

684 

Mlnnesata - 

31 

24 

SU 

HowAw 

38 

29 

691 

VaMoaeer 

14 

43 

2M 

Drias 

11 

44 

.193 

□rower 

5 

53 

JIM 


Lakers: O’Neal 6-16 7-1019, Fbhor 7-103-6 
1ft N.Yj Houston 10-199-*3Z5taita 3-7 9-12 
16. Itahe— 4» Lee Angelas 51 (Hony 12. 
New 'rtsrt. 46 (OakJer 9). As«ist*-La« An- 
gNas 14 (ONcd 5), New Yaik 20 (WM 7]- 
Demr fl 17 9 16-63 

ledtato 25 21 26 IB- 90 

D; Fartoon 6-10*4 15, Baffle 6-12 M 12 1: 
Safe 11*17 1*1 23, MBer 5-9 M 11. 
Rebounds— Owtwr 39 (Fartoon 2, Indiana 
48 {MoBn 1(9. AhMs— D ower 15 (LEtes 
5X IndtoaoM Uadcmltt. 

Altsnfn .21 16 24 23-101 

Vm w iwr 7 M IS 30-74 

A: Henderson 7-186-10 2ft BtaitockB-13i>- 
020; V: Reeves B-14M 14 ChflorttWl-2 lft 
Retaeods-Aft 67 OMutamba Lodtaer 12. 
Vane 68 (Reeves 10. Ankts-AHanto 23 
(Btoytodtn, Vancouver 20 (AMor-RaNra 5). 
IIMl 17 29 38 25—104 

HMftofl 24 2V 28 22—100 

U: Malone 7-12 74 21, Stocfdon 4-8 8-fl 171 
H: Divider 1 1 -20 1-3 25, Otttmmn 7-1? 4*4 18. 
Reteroadt-Utoti 57 IMalane 9L Howton 44 
(OtojewM 11). AssW*— Utah 21 (Stockton 
14), Houston 2S(Dmder 10). 

Ptaaebi 18 27 28 17-17 

Stftfa 23 S 29 14-89 

PMcDyess 9-1 76-924, Scott 7-1 3 1-2 19:1- 
Pafton 9-17 2-2 22, Sdwopf 5-13 2-6 13. 
Rebo un ds - P hoenix 69 (i.WBBana 1ft. 
Seattle 48 (Sehramol lffl.AnMs-Phoente 
21 (KkMttj, Seattle 20 (Sdwmpf 8). 
Detroit 14 17 26 22 II 13-412 

M toniielU 23 22 20 24 11 15-115 

Oi Domna 11-20 3-3 28. B.WMms 10-17 
W 22; M:GanMM2-22 2426. Mmtmn'9-23 
5-7 26. Mena— Detail SS {B.W8U0HM 
12), Minnesota 64 Waitar 7 ID. 
•atoeto— Detail » flffi l Hinder 91, 
Minnesota 28 (Mdrtaiy 111. 

Baidu Stals XI 2S 24 13-82 

CtoNtaM 34 26 34 18-112 

0&:Jodo6n6-2T2-21&Wonthcnpoop6- 
145-5 17) C: Ken* 10-14*821 HgoostasS- 
15 7-70 17, tt lK w tel C old an Stale 57 


CJockeon 9), Oevetand 52 fflgoushos 13). 
Assists— Golden Stole S (Boones 11X 
Cleveland 27 (Sen 10). 

Portend 21 19 18 48—101 

Bastsa XI 27 28 26—101 

P: Rider 7-177-8 24. 5abqnil 9-155423; B: 
Writer 9-19 6*10 25. Aifafcaon 5-13 7-9 IS. 
Remands— Pflrtand 46 (SabonisW, Boston 
51 (Writer ui. Jtatote— Portland 22 
(StaodonJreft, Boston 25 (Anderson 7). 
New tamer 

Mtaed 19 22 23 20- 55 

N_LVai Ham 9-19 14 24 G* 6-103-4 15) 
M: Lenard 10-21 2-2 27, Bow* Ml 44 20. 
B eta w eds N ew Jetsey 57 (Wlfcais 133, 
Mkenl 50 (Mourning 13). AssMs— New Jer- 
sey 19 (CaneB 12L Miami 25 (Hardaway 9). 
Majoh Coulkoc Scores 

Kama 71 Oktatona Skate 67 
Purdue 99, Michigan State 96. OT 
Washington K UCLA M 
Turie?4, Massac h usetts 44 

5yracim 77, Georgetown 7Z OT 

TouniuuarfTS 


Boston U. a Owed 51 
Defame 60, HaUia 51 


SW Louisiana SI, Lanar 65 
Soetti Alabama 79 l ArtL-UMeRodt4 
MR cojut commsicf 
rainuu 
Goneaga 7* San Diego 89 
San Frandsco8& Santa Clare 83 


CE HOCKEY 


NHL Stanton as 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Ri chmond 79, N.CrWttmtagtan64 



W L T 

Pti CF 

NdwJteMy 

37 16 6 

80 169 

PMaddpMa 

30 17 9 

69 143 

WiteMngton 

26 22 11 

63 161 

N.Y. Rangers 

18 25 16 

52 146 

N.Y. tokredea 

20 31 8 

48 153 

Florida 

18 29 12 

48 141 

Tampa Bey 

12 38 9 

33 114 

NORTHEAST DtVKiON 


W L T 

PIS CF 

Ptttotargh 

30 17 13 

73 1A8 

Montreal 

28 23 7 

63 170 

Boston 

25 22 12 

62 152 

BdMlo 

23 21 14 

60 149 

Ottawa 

23 28 10 

56 137 

Carodna 

21 30 7 

49 142 


CENTRAL DIVOKMI 


Iona 69, Loyola, Md. 58 
Stena 77, Manhattan 71 


Batter 47, Wright St 48 
MUSteai Bay 6& Detail 65 


[Baals SL7&WktttoSL 54 
SW Miaoerl St 67, BredtoySB 

OMWIIYI 


Moray 5t 92, Ti 


Si 69 


Lafayette B3, Colgate 77 
Navy sa Budawfl 61 


Dwtdsoa 64 AppatacWan St 62 



W L T 

Pis CP 

Dates 

38 13 9 

85 184 

Detroit 

32 15 13 

77 181 

Studs 

32 22 8 

72 185 

Phoenix 

24 25 11 

59 144 

CMcoflo 

23 26 10 

54 144 

Toronto 

20 30 8 

48 137 


PAcgycowwoN 


W L T 

Ptl CF 

Cderade 

31 14 16 

70 179 

Ln Argotes 

27 21 10 

64 171 

Edmonton 

21 29 ID 

52 >50 

San Jots 

22 29 7 

51 U3 

Anabdnt- 

20 30 9 

49 145 

CdaST 

17 30 12 

46 155 

Voncooeer 

18 33 9 

45 168 

HJHUiKT ilfm 

ill 

BefMo 


! 0 


2-3 

WnOtagtan 0 g 0 — a 

FtaiPerie&B-Satan 18 (Brown, Woriey) 
(gp). Second Potato None. TlUnl Period: B- 


Satan 19 Bamtecwn, Hawk) 3. B-Satim 20 
(PeocO fell). Stats oe goal: B- 9-7-4-20. W- 
10-15-11-34. Series: B-Haeek. W-KaUlg. 
Boston > 2 3—5 

H.r.Mndsn I 1 2-4 

Ftat Pwlo fa New Yack Janeian 11 
fflerord. Partly) (pp). Second Peeled: B- 
AOteon 22 (Donato) 3, B-» Taylor 14 
(AssetfKin, Boerqaa) 4, Now Ybrtir Ratify 31 
(SaioOneM, Jnnsson) (Md. TbW Perto* B- 
Hetaze 15 (Thomtoo Carted A B-Toytar IS 
OMtoon) 7, Now Ytafc Patffy 32 (Ufa tn 
JonsieiO (pg).L B-Sflaranav 12 (Khrtricto 
EHettl ft New York. Unden 5 (Chonkn 
Berard) SMs m goat: B- A9-12-2S. New 
YOrtc &-10-12—28. Do ri es: B-Dotae. New 
YofK, Flahsrty. 

Didtas 111 0-2 

zoo 0—2 

Ftat Period: D-Hooue 6 (Homy, SydodZ 
C -Johnson 10 (Afflonta Sutort (pp). & C- 
Da»23{Ct»Oiis,SiiteO (pp). Second Ported: 
D-VBrtjeek» (HaUwrt (pp). TIM Pelted: 
None, Dwtom; None. Peno B o No n e. 
Stats aa goat: D- 4-9-7-4-26. C- 11-54- 
0— 20. GoaBes: D-Yunk. C-HaCkatt. 

Ottawa 1 • 0-1 

Cdgcsy 12 0-2 

Rot Period: oziwltok 6 (Aiwdewv 
Alhtdnoo): Senta Periofc C-Mdrmls 14 
(Nykrodeo Cassrie) (pp). 3, C-AJBson 3 
(DamenkfaeM Tttov) TI M fteftedt None. 
Shah on god: D- 1&-JA- 13—47. C- 9-9-5— ZL 
Codies: O-Tognutt C-RoKnon. 

StUds 2 3 1-4 

An Mtai 1 0 1-2 

Rnt Period: Sl^CProngar 7 (Conroy, 
Dtntifcu] 2, S4_-HvP 21. X A-Cfaten 3 
(Rocdifav Mironov) (pp). SeCood Petted: 
5J_-Turgetm 11 CMwphp HlriO & iL- 
Dadnane 13 (Hufc Tknvrai) (up)- 6, SJL^ 
Hud 22 (Tnyeon) TMnt Period! A.Young B 
(SJtangec RuccraO & Sl^Totgeon 12 
(Canreyc MOUptae) Shots an god: &Lj- 11- 
12-4—29. A- 7-7-11—25. GOOMs: SJ_- 
McLemon. A^htatenkw, Hebsrt. 


CRICKET 


in.nau» 
nuitn«T«rr,4TTi bat at tsa 

MOMlAr HaeORQCTOWM,aUYAHA 
Wed hdteK 3S2and 197 
Engtand: 170 and.su 


iTmT.PIIUU.DAY 
OOMUr H DURBAN. SOUIH AHUCA 
Pddstan: 2S9 and 736 
Sooth AftteZnood 22S 
Pakistan won by 29 ram and loads 1-0 In 
fleee-tast serins. 

KaNMBHrsn viaosiuiu 
neuaRT match, snoowi day 

HQHDAV HI VISAKHAMT1MM, MDU 
BCaPnsWenrt XI: 329-4 (tetfared - 
ABShaBa: 269-1 


SKIING 


x-BDrMaytate U A 
Tlgor WoodwUJ. 

S. AmewIttnfalad 
John Data, U^- 
Payne Stewart U.S. 
Jeff GaBoottwjU-S- 
Bob Estes- U3. 

Scott Koch, UJ. 

T. AnnovrSdUJ. 
BanyCbeunuav U5. 
Scoff Verokrok, US. 
Joy How. UJ. 


45-71^59-67—272 

68- 73-65-66—272 

64-71-70-48—275 

73-71-66-66—276 
70-67-69-70 — 276 

69- 71-68-69—277 
69-70-67-71—277 
67-71-65-71—277 
69-4867-73—277 

72- 736764-278 
48-72-7068—278 

73- 706768— 278 


eUMMV IN PHAADELPHU 
FINAL 

Pde Sampras O). UA. u. Thoma En- 
tjvtef 0), Sweden 7-5, 76 (7-3) j 
DOUBLES RNM. 

Jocco EVngh and Pad Haatwls, Note, n 1, . 
def. David MacpheaonAiisirDla and Richey . 
Rtaieberg. Ui. 76 (04. 6-7 C3-7), 4-2. 


World Cup 


WOMOrMUlON 

MNDJDT W MAUnCM, AUmM 
1 . MarttnoErfl, Gennoay. 1 min. 3&00 sec, 
(4496 49J)4); z Trtrw Bakta. Norway, 
136JI7 (4&B1, 50261) X KiMfaa Karafak, 

United Stata 136J6 (4L74 49S0i 4. Mar- 
flna Accokk Swttewfand, 1575f (4732, 
49.74J and Urdu Hrtmrt, Stomda, 137JM 
(46.1ft 5088); 4. MamH GdUn Iffy 
1-37-44 WA7, 4957)1 7, Lara Mogad. IW b 
137J8 147.4ft SUBU ft HMe Gem, Grow 
many, 13759 (4739. 903X0: 9. Ylw Nowen, 
Sweden 13763 (4738,5035); 1ft Sanja Net 
SwBastand, 13767 C48JL49JI). 

■UUeiWtalMMk l-.Navfan.5ae 
pdntorft KNokkSlft ft G«o,391r4. Hnvab 
323) 5. Deborah Caapaonarft Itafy. 304; 6. 
Bakke, 281; 7JEaMSteogdl Australia, 244; ft 
Ettt 240; 9. Stable Eggeb Austria 22fc 1ft 
Kat|a SeWngro. Germany. 193. 

OYmALL Drier M enneedelr 1. Sdzln- 
Bet, MIS Ptdds 2.6 rtt U4ft 1 Grog. t£B& 
L&fnpngtnnLSSbft RenataGoetxtd, Aox- 
Wa, 787; ft. Akwmdro Metmdtm; Austria 
784 7. Nowen, 765? ft Komwr, 695: 9. Heidi 
ZaiMggm, swBzroland, 537; ift'Kanick, 
sift 


1. Tiger Woods. U3. 13J6 potato 

2. Gmta EterSauOi Africa 1091 
ftGrag Nanaa Anlrafla ift4d 

4. DcnfeUnre»U.ft,?J6 

5. Nkk Plica Zimbabwe. 9.19 

ft CWtaMaatganrotev Britain, 9.15 
7. PhS MJctaboa UJL849 . 
ft Maxatd Otdft Japan ft05 

9. DavM OinrnL U6- 7JB9 

10. ToaiLotewn.UJ. 763 

11. Jtafin Leonard, UA, 714 

li Stew EWnolon Awtrafla ft93 

13. Marti O'Meara. Ui. . 

14 . Brad Pawn U-ft, 438 
1& Tom Watson UJL&38 


1. Pete San^raa U&, ft716 potato 
Z Pdr KodaCtadi RqwbBc, 31391 

3. Patrick Rdter. AustraSa X211 

4 . Yevgeny Katehftm, Russia 1027 

5. Janos Bjorianaa Sweden 2,985 
ftGrag RiBWteki, Britain. SL804 
7. Matceto Rios, CWte 2,777 

ft MfctKri aiong, U-S. 2686 

9. Aten Carratto, Spain 2J51 

10. RkJant KroPcok. Ncthertond^, 2^57 

11. Goshno Kuerten, Brozftft25a 
1Z Korol Kircaa Slovakia 2,171 

13. Mark PhlUppeaseii, Antra Bn 2.150 
RPeQxMantffla Spain Z108 
lftSergl Bruguera Spain. 1,957 


; 1 



OriedoftVatendaO 

suMDoeata Red Madrid 50 potots 
Banxtana 4Sr AttdOa Madrid 45; Real Sa- 
ctedaiLCeita Ylgo44; Red BdtodarManeia 
42; AlUeik OBianilr Espanyd 3ft VdroKia 
3ft Red Zangcra 3ft VdtadoSd » Orirote 
34: Deporttvo Coruna 3ft Merida 3L~ Raring 
Sad0itder3ft Tcoerite, SdaraomB 2fr Cbm- 
poddaZA Sporting (Mon 7. 


TENNIS 


MMUMOSCtJUMti 

W OKLAHOMA CITY- 


AtoERteAN League 

MiNacsaTA— Signed 3B Ron CHmerto 3- . 
P»tti«tniei and 2B Todd Walker to IW 
contract. 


NkunOpu 


Mnel soroee Sunday ol * ftS orifan 
ttaoen Open ptayed on ft977-ywd (ft37g 
Meta), perTt VUencta. Country Chib 
course {non on Brat playoff hole) In . 
VWenrie. Contends: 


Venus Wnams (3L Ui, de£ JaaamAe 
Knrger Ui. Sou® Africa 

DOUBLES RHAi. 

Sroeuo W38cm»cnd Vena* W«om» Uft. 
def. Catatfca Cristea Rnmmiadnd KiMmr 
Kuncn AustraBa, 7-4 4-2. 


N'EriOHAL BASKETBALL A8SOeuUttN 

^JIW yow^vt C Ode Dudley on bdurad 

POOIUU 

NAnOHHL POOTBALL LJEAQUE 1 

Nofiurr 

tUmtlNAL HOCKEY LEAQIK 

■&E2S2. a ' m ‘'~+ ’ - 
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SPORTS 


Race at ft 


rJtt QOVffla K- . 

*°*> earsc 

nctea „5i i? J* aiienu. “ *** 


TBeat Tiger Woods? 
fifii Coll It ‘Awesome’ 


Mfcsh. ?he 


a. -V ^WfUrim. fL - ^ Las Angela Tu 


By Thomas Book playoff with a final-round 66. 

Lus Angela Tunn Service . Woods played the last 36 

— — 7- holes in I ] under par (65-66) 

o ••'iX'SIS r£ff **>*■ St SSSSSSSSt 

k*sSsss» -a “ iJssia.*- 

■ golf standards) son Woods already had birdied 
t^der beai the best the hole, even after driving into 
Lit* . u ^*«. irteir i '.“““i. hr '•fr r r* ■ - ! - s ^ 0r lo jby pop- the rough and then finding the 

St** 8 * ? *»y reached ? d ^ $ h ttTfh! * ****** “ P** 11 bunker before 

* lose. _ neJ Kuum,. „_°. a Ow the Nissan Open. he rolled in a 15-foot putt. That 


fcsdv. 

: Vs^-hTj,. 

®lTchrai!; 


II. “S&. i-". w*ui I uu 

"klfct the ball as far as Tiger Woods, 

*«irai:c a .,„L,. ‘uescan- ' C™'* wear 35 many 

iA»uubh •nu“V l . n 1 f !R: »ndtheSl^«ht swooshes and he can’t pump 
MSfcllfr- pace 551 willing putts into 

. ■" ►-wii'riir i! •^ftdTchn.;n^> the hole nearlv a« umll 




econdc 

.•larfflurd behind 


awav 


.years, it also 
*5378,000 into die 


die hole nearly as well as 
to Woods. But on Sunday at 
Valencia Country Club, May- 

a 4- under-par 67, 
last hole of reg- 

. . .w ■'“Minrrfcj ulation to tie Woods, and then 

*** "ra-icerind 7? ^ J?;- be® another birdie 

rrtm Belgium I;*-!/ i-L 1 '\ hni1 ' — on the first playoff hole. 

' ° eifi [ he? • It wasn't merely Mayfair’s 

first victory in nearly three 
pumped 
Mayfair 

family coffers. 

Mayfair seemed relieved. 
“I guess the big thin g is I 
know I can win again,” he 
said. “You go for a while 
without winning and you start 
thinking, ‘Can 1 ever win 
again?' And then to beat Ti- 
ger Woods. Wow.” 

Stephen Ames, the Trinid- 
ad-bom Canadian who had 
visa problems getting here, 
may have problems with the 
metal detector going back 
home because of me $142,800 
he earned for finishing third. 

Ames dosed with a 68 and 
wound up three shots our of a 
playoff. John Daly, who had a 
66, tied for fourth place with 
Payne Stewart, who shot 70. It 
was Daly's best finish since be 
!•• won the 1995 British Open. 
But die star of the show may 
have been the guy who fin- 
ished second. Woods is re- 
garded as die man to beat in 
every tournament, and Woods 
isn’t all that unhappy to accept 
such a burden — even if it 
doesn't always work out. 

“If the guys are thinking 
that way. that’s good forme,” 
he said". ”1 can’t do it every’ 
time, though. Unfortunately. I 
wish I could, but it just 
doesn’t always work out” 
Woods birdied three of the 
last four hales to get into the 





i Affairs 0«-e> t>f the UashinotnOpE 


tanks Capitals 


put Woods at 12-undcr. 

"Let’s put it this way,” 
Woods said. "At worst-case 
scenario. I knew l‘d be in a 
playoff.” 

Mayfair heard the cheers 
and figured that Woods had 
gone ahead. 

Mayfair, who had nor bird- 
ied No. 18 the first three 
rounds, did it when it 
mattered. He hit his second 
shot into the front bunker, 
then came out to within four 
feet and calmly sank the pun 
la catch Woods. ”1 knew he 
was going to be playing 
well, he said. "1 knew Tiger 
would be there at the end of 
the day. I was just hoping that 
I would be there, too.” 

Having made certain. May- 
fair hopped into the front seat 
of a golf cart and rode out to 
the 1 8th tee again to begin the 
playoff. Woods, who was in 
the cart ahead of Mayfair, 
turned back to look. It was the 
last time Mayfair would be 
behind. 

Woods said he had trouble 
with his tee shots Sunday. It 
happened both times he played 
the 18th, with the same result: 
a drive over the can path into 
the right rough. 

He got away with it the first 
time, but Woods missed the 
green to the right in the play- 
off. He chipped to 15 feet 
above the hole, but his birdie 
putt slid past to the left. 

"I hit it right where I 
wanted to,” Woods said. "I 
just didn’t think it would flat- 
ten out like it did. It went dead 
straight Hard to believe.” 

All that was left was for 
Mayfair to knock in a 5-footer 
straight uphill, which was 
what he left himself after lay- 
ing up to 85 yards on his 
second shot He reacted pre- 
dictably once the ball stopped 
rattling around in the hole. 
“Awesome,” he said. 



‘Air Apparent 9 
On Solid Ground 

Bryant Shrugs Off Jordan Image 


The Blazers’ Vincent Askew, keeping the ball away from Bruce Bowen of the Celtics. Boston won, 102-101. 

Pacers Are Turning Heads With Defense 


The AsXiHruMl Press 

The Indiana Pacers gave up 122 
points. That’s a lot in the low-scoring 

NBA these days — but only if it happens 
in a single night. In Indiana's case, it 
happened over two games. 

“They were just wailing for us. like a 
hyena," Danny Fonson of Denver said 
after the Pacers defeated his Nuggets, 
90-63, on Sunday. 

The Pacers were coming off a 124-59 
victory on Friday in which they became 
the first NBA team ever 10 double the 
output of its opponent. 

According to the Elias Sports Bureau, 
the Pacers set a post-shot clock record 
for fewest points allowed in consecutive 
games. They also buried the old record 
of 130 points set by the Miami Heat in 
February 1996. 

Rik Smits scored 23 for the Pacers, 
including 10 in the third quarter when be 
singlehandedly outscorcd the visiting 
Nuggets. 10-9. "The first unit played 
great defense.” said Lany Bird, 'the 
Pacers’ coach. 


Jaxx io«, Rockets loo In Houston, the 
Jazz overcame a slow *um 10 gain their 
ninth victory in 10 games 
Karl Malone scored 21 points and 
gave Utah the lead for good on a 16-fool 
jumper with 1 :3S left, igniting a 9-0 run 

NBA Roundup 

that keyed the victory . John Stockton had 
17 points and 14 assists for (he Jazz. 

HMt 85, M*ta 84 In Miami, Voshon 
Lenard scored 27 points, including two 
free throws with 0.9 seconds left, as the 
Heat completed a sweep of their home- 
and-homc scries against New Jersey. 

Timbw-wotvM 115, Pistons 113 In 
Minneapolis, Kevin Gametr’s jumper 
with 1 .2 seconds left in the second over- 
time period gave Minnesota the victory. 
Garnett had 26 points. 12 rebounds and 
seven assists for the Wolves, who 
snapped a three-game losing streak. 

SuperSonics 89, Suns B7 in Seattle, 
the Sonics opened a 4V6-gamc lead over 
the Lakers in the Pacific Division. Gary 


Payton led Seattle with 22 points and 
Detlef Schrcmpf had 13 points, 10 re- 
bounds. eight assists and four steals. 

Cmfian 102, interiors 82 In Clev- 
eland. Shawn Kemp scored 2S points, 
including 14 in the third quarter, as Clev- 
eland handed Golden State its third 
straight blowout loss. 

Hawks ioi, GrizxiMm 76 Mookie Blay- 
lock went 4-for-6 from the 3-point line, 
scoring 20 points with nine assists and 
five rebounds as Atlanta won m Van- 
couver. 

Cafties 102, TVs# Biazart 101 In Bos- 
ton. Portland lied the game at 101 on 
Wait Williams’s 3-poin;er with 15 
seconds left after trailing by 85-60. Port- 
land ’s Rasheed Wallace then fouled 
Boston's Antoine Walker, who made the 
second free throw. 

In a Rome reported in lore editions 
Monday: 

Knieics ioi, Laksrs 89 In New York, 
the Knicks got 32 points from Allan 
Houston and outscored the Lakers. 33- 
18. over the final 12 minutes. 


Huskies Stay Hungry for NCAA Berth 
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Shi KSmwttli/Krarn 

Billy Mayfair enjoying a moment of glory as he bird- 
ied the 18th to force a playoff against Tiger Woods. 


The Associated Press 

Todd MacCulloch made two foul 
shots in the final two seconds to keep 
alive Washington’s hopes for a berth in 
the NCAA tournament. 

MacCulloch’ s free throws gave the 
Huskies a 95-94 victory over No. 18 
UCLA on Sunday, moving them closer 
to their first NCAA bid since 1986. "It’s 
the most important win we’ve had since 
I’ve been here,’ ’ said Bob Bender, who is 
in his fifth year as Washington’s coach. 

The victory was the first this season 
over a Top-25 ranked opponent for the 
Huskies (17-9, 10-7 Pac-10). 

The Bruins (21-7, 1 1-5) were upset at 
how the game ended, as the holding foul 
against J. R. Henderson that sent Mac- 
Culloch to the line happened as Wash- 
ington was trying to inbound the ball. 

"I’ve never seen a dead-ball situation 
determine a game before,” said Coach 
Steve Lavin of UCLA. "It would’ve 
been nice to sec the game decided by the 
players.” 


MacCulloch said: “He was holding 
me and they called a fouL There’s noth- 
ing in the rules that says you can’t get 
called for a foul in the final five 
seconds.” 

No. 11 Purdue 99, No. 10 Michigan St. 

96 Mike Robinson made two free throws 
with 30 seconds left in overtime to lead 
the visiting Boilermakers (24-6. 12-4 

Couiei Baikitbau 

Big Ten) to victory. The Spartans (20-6, 
13-3} dropped into a tie with Illinois for 
the conference’s regular-season title. 

Davidson 66, A pp ala c hian St. 62 The 

Wildcats (20-9) won the Southern Con- 
ference tournament to earn an automatic 
bid to the NCAA tournament. Ap- 
palachian State (21-8) lost to Davidson 
for the third time this season. 

Murray St 92, Twmiin St 69 Isaac 

Spencer had 20 points and 1 1 rebounds 
as the Racers (29-3) won the Ohio Val- 
ley final to advance to the NCAA tour- 


nament for the third time in the past four 
years. Tennessee State < 13-1 6) started as 
the tournament's seventh seed. 

Ric h mond 79, N-C. -Wilmington 64 The 

Spiders (22-7 ) won the Colonial Athletic 
Association final to earn their first trip to 
the NCAA tournament since 1991. Stan 
Simmons had 25 points to lead the 
Seahawks (20-10). 

In games reported in late editions 
Monday: 

No. 4 Kanun 71, No. 25 Oklahoma St. 

67 Raef LaFreniz, bothered by a sore 
shoulder, had 17 points and 14 rebounds 
as the Jayhawks (31-3, 15-1 Big 12), 
won at Oklahoma State 1 2 1 -5, 1 1 -5). 

No. 24 Tamp to 74, No. 20 Masuchu- 

sotts 66 The Owls (20-7. 13-3 1 won the 
Atlantic IO’s Eastern Division. The vis- 
iting Minutemen (20-9. 12-4) had 20 
turnovers. 

No. 23 Syracuso 77, Georgetown 72 The 

Orangemen (22-7, 12-6 Big East) rallied 
from a 10-point deficit to beat the visiting 
Hovas ( 1 4- 1 3. 6- 1 2 j in overtime. 


By Ric Bucher 

Post Sen* t 

WASHINGTON — Kobe 
Bryant of the Los Angeles 
Lakers is on the phone, and 
he’s saying he accepts the 
honor in being compared to 
.Michael Jordan but that it 
i>n't really accurate. He refers 
to himself as "the so-called 
Air Apparent." 

The listener is struck, not 
for the fust time, by the 
timbre of Bryant’s voice, the 
cadence, even that self-de- 
precating tinge of sarcasm. 
The astonishing ambition and 
confidence contrast with an 
earnest thoughtfulness that 
suggests he is a regular down- 
to-earth guy, even while the 
world is bent on making him 
much larger than life. 

And The listener thinks. 
"He even sounds like 
Mike.” 

Which, it rums out. is no 
accident. 

"1 used to tease him and 
say. ‘O.K., Michael Jordan,’ 
because he used to try to do 
everything like Mike." said 
Gob" Shanungod, the Wash- 
ington Wizards point guard, 
who befriended Bryant at a 
summer haskeihail camp 
when the two were in high 
school. “He tried to walk the 
same wav. talk the same way, 
everything. I said to him. ‘You 
must have a bunch of tapes that 
you edit all the time, huh?' ” 

There are athletic similar- 
ities between Bryant and 
Jordan. There is the graceful 
acceleration, the hang time, the 
creative flair, the hard. low- 
arcing three-point shot and. of 
course, the step-back turn- 
around fadeaway jumper. 

But Bryant is in his second 
year in the NBA. He is a sixth 
man who is still finding out 
how to mesh his immense tal- 
ents to best suit him and his 
team. In the Lakers' loss to 
the New York Knicks on Sun- 
day. he fired a shot the first 
rime he touched the ball and 
went on to miss 11 of 15 
shots. Despite playing point 
guard for long stretches, he 
failed to get an assist in 26 
minutes. 

* * He already was wild 
when I saw him in high school 
and his fundamentals are not 
where Jordan's were at that 
age." said George Karl, the 
coach of the Seattle Super- 
Sonics. "But he is a special 
talent, and I’ve always said 
J’d rather have a player yoo 
have to rein in rather than try 
to teach a guy how to add 
some creativity and flair to his 
game. What f like about Kobe 
is he wants to gel better. ” 

But Del Harris, the coach of 
the Lakers, decries the com- 
parisons made between Jordan 
and Bryant during the NBA’s 
recent all-star weekend. 

"It was a media ploy that 
perhaps worked for the NBA, 
but it really wasn’t a good 


thing for the Los Angeles 
Lakers or Kobe BmflC Har- 
ris said. "Any 19-year-oM 
needs a chance to develop. 
You can’t make comparisons 
to Jordan until Kobe has six or 
seven years in the league. 
We're trying to have patience 
with him' and lei him grow, but 
I have an obligation to 1 1 other 
players. That he forces too 
much is one reason he doesn’t 

play more than he does.” 

Where Bryant already has 
surpassed Che countless play- 
ers who have tried to model 
themselves after Jordan is 
that he has not been crushed 
by the enormous attention he 
receives. His is the only name 
fans at the Great Western For- 
um chant, and there is no- 
ticeable buzz in any arena 
when he heads to the scorer’s 
table to enter the game. 

"The thing 1 like about him 
most is that he has his head on 
straight," said Mitch Ricb- 
mooid. the Sacramento Kings 
guard. "He didn't seem to take 
all the stuff with Jordan too 
seriously. And he listens." 

Perhaps the most amazing 
pan is how well Bryant has 
handled his sudden anoint- 
ment as the league's post- 
Jordan savior off the court. ■ 

"I hate to say it. but there is 
a greater demand for him now 
than there ever was for Ma- 
gic." said John Black, the 
Lakers public-relations direc- 
tor. referring to the former 
Lakers star Magic Johnson. 
"Of all the things I’ve come to 
him with, not once has he said 
he didn’t want to do some- 
thing. I keep waiting for it to 
happen, but he handles it all so 
well, he’s great at it, and he 
seems to enjoy it." 

When Bryant was 5 years 
old, his father — Joe (Jelly 
Bean) Bryant of the Phil- 
adelphia 76ers — went to 
Italy to extend his playing ca- 
reer. Kobe attended Italian 
grade school and learned to 
speak the language. After the 
family returned to the United 
States . Joe Bryant arranged 
for his son to work out with 
the 76ers, allowing him to 
gauge his talents and absorb 
elements of the pro game. 

"People were telling me, 
’You have to watch out for 
this, that and the other,’ but it 
wasn’t really that big of a deal 
because I’d had so many ex- 
periences growing up,” Bry- 
ant said. 

Bryant also resembles 
Jordan in the way he turns ; 
criticism into competitive 
motivation. 

"It hurts to see people want ; 
lo see me fail.” Bryant said. ■ 
"But anytime that has 
happened. I’ve just put in my 
memory bank and said to my- 
self, “I'll show you.’ Then, if 
there is ever a day when I 
don’t feel like working out or ' 
getting something done, I re- 
call that moment and that ’sail ■ 
I need to ger going. ” 
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Subpoena Victor Hugo 


Paul Newman: Is It Twilight Time as An Actor? 


W ASHINGTON 

Whenever I s 


YY Whenever I see Ken 
Stair, I think of Victor Hugo's 
“Les Miserables." I see Starr 
in the role of Inspector Javert, 
who is determined to hunt 
down Jean Val- 
jean for al- 
legedly stealing 
a loaf of bread. 

Javert sab- 


poenas every- 
one in France 
to testify a- 
gainst Valjean, 

“!?. sud S!3! “Sic"wald 
what started 

out to be an investigation by 
the prosecutor over a loaf of 
bread becomes a big Excedrin 
headache. 


Since he couldn’t pin the 
stolen bread charge on 
Valjean after four years and 
135 million French francs, 
Javert decides to prove that 
Valjean had an affair with his 
ward, Cossette. To do this the 
inspector calls as his first wit- 
ness Fan tine, Cossette ’s 
mother, and offers her im- 
munity if she doesn’t faint on 
the stand. 


When nothing cranes of 
this, Javert wires Cassette’s 
best Mend, Lolita, with a tape 
recorder and induces her to 
get Cossette to spill the beans 
on Valjean. Cossette is a talk- 
ative little thing and provides 
Javert with the smoking gun 
he needs to get Valjean. 

So Valjean escapes and 
joins the French Revolution. 

On die barricades Valjean 
finds Javert and denounces 
him as a right-wing spy. 
Javert subpoenas everyone on 
the barricades and accuses 
them all of spreading rumors 
about him. 

Then Valjean, rather than 
testify, goes into the sewers to 
escape. 

But waiting at the end of 
the sewer is Javert. He hands 
Valjean a summons. Valjean 
makes a paper airplane out of 
it and sails it down the sewer 
all the way to Javert’s office. 


By Dinitia Smith 

Mew York Times Service 


‘EW YORK — In a career that has 
spanned 45 years, Paul Newman has 
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come to embody the very word icon: His face 
is instantly recognizable, because of Ms mo- 
don pictures, of course, and because of the 
labels on the sauces and salad dressings that 
carry his name. 

Itis a face that is almost delicate in its lines, 
mysteriously vulnerable, with a mouth that 
manages somehow to convey both sensuality 
and sorrow. It is also a face that has, against 
the foolish expectations of the enamored, 
grown older. 

In January, Newman turned 73. On Friday, 
his 53d film, appropriately titled “Twi- 
light,” opens in the United States. This is a 
time when such a successful movie star — 
especially one who is also a notable phil- 


■ 
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anthropist and a successful sportsman and 
businessman — might honorably sit back and 


Vienna Philharmonic 
Will Return to Madrid 


Agence France-Presse 

VIENNA — The Vienna 
Philharmonic is returning to 
Spain next month for a tour it 
hopes will ease painful 
memories of the boos it re- 
ceived the last time around. 

A Madrid audience booed 
a performance of Maurice 
Ravel’s “Bolero” in January 
after a series of wrong notes. 

The orchestra has an- 
nounced a performance in 
Madrid on April 20 and an- 
other in Barcelona a day later, 
both under die baton of Zu bin 
Mehta. 


Javert arrests Valjean but 
then releases him. The de- 
tective is so ashamed of his 
weakness that he throws him- 
self into the sewer and 
drowns. 

Valjean becomes the pres- 
ident of France and makes 
Cossette his French intern at 
Versailles. 

I know it’s a risk for a 
newspaperman to accuse 
Starc of being Inspector 
Javert — but this fact 
happened to be leaked to me 
by the White House. By the 
same token, the Stair office 
leaked to me the names of all 
of Valjean 's mistresses and 
how many times they were 
with Valjean alone. 

William Ginsburg, Monica 
Lewinsky’s lawyer, leaked to 
me the fact that Lolita had 
taped the conversations of 
Cossette. 

To clear things up, Victor 
Hugo will testily in front of 
the grand jury next week. 


businessman — might honorably sit back and 
savor his accomplishments. 

Yet in a series of conversations recently, in 
his office in Manhattan and at his home in 
Westport, Connecticut, Newman revealed 
not only the aura and insight of a savvy 
legend but also a surprising ambivalence 
about his career, some doubts about his per- 
formances and a feeling that his genome 
skills bad sometimes been trivialized by oth- 
ers because of his good looks. 

There has been much talk that Newman is 
p lanning to retire (after this interview, it was 
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Paul Newman as a private detective on his last legs in “Twilight.* 


announced that he had signed on to play 

Kevin Costner’s father in “Message in a Bottle,” a romantic agonies of my life' ' that he could never know about his son s 


dr ama to be directed by Luis MandoJd). “I swear I’m going 
to retire from everything, and then I haven’t got enough 


success as an actor. 

This kind of public reflection is rare for Newman. On the 


common sense to do it,” Newman said. “There’s a time to surface, he has a bluff, he-man humor. He once had a 


get in and a time'to get out. Most people don't know how 
they’re going to survive without the applause. But it’s been 
on my mind for five or six years.” 

In ‘Twilight,” Newman enacts a role similar to his title 
part in the 1 966 film * ‘Harper. ” He is a slightly seedy private 
detective nam ed Harry who is in love with a beautiful 
actress, played by Susan Sarandon. She is married to a dying 
film star (Gene Hackman), and the two embroil Newman in 
a scheme involving die disappearance of the woman’s 
former husband many years before. 


wrecked Porsche delivered to the house of Robert Redford, 
his co-star in “Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid’ ’ (1969) 
and “The Sting” (1973). To this day, the two actors have a 
bantering relationship. 

‘Trivialized?!” said Redford when he was questioned 
recently about Newman. “They haven't even scratched the 
surface at how trivial he is. The reason he’s so demanding of 
himself is because he has no talent!” 

Kidding aside, Redford said of Newman: “He's very 
serious about his craft He's very demanding of himself. 
That easily gets lost in the shuffle. It’s just an unhappy 


tormer husband many years bet ore. serious about ms craiL ne s very oem ana m g or nimserr. 

In a sense, Newman's life has always been a tug of war That easily gets lost in the shuffle. It’s just an unhappy 
between his father's expectations that he would take over the sidebar to our profession that it is so cosmetically confined. ’ ’ 
business and become a member of Cleveland's bourgeoisie (Redford has had much the same problem.) 
and his own commitment to acting. In fact, Newman is a deliberate, intellectual actor, precise 

“I thinif he always thought of me as pretty much a in his methods. And indeed he has been praised for per- 
lightweight,” Newman once said of his father, who died in formances in numerous memorable films over five decades 
the early 1950s. “He treated me like he was disappointed in — especially as the pool shark in “The Hustler” (1961), as 
me, and he had every right to be. It was one of the great the ne’er-do-well in “Hud” (1963), as the impertinent 


S isoner in “Cool Hand Luke” (1967) and as 
e alcoholic lawyer in “The Verdict’' 
(1982). - . . 

“Newman had never been more de- 
serving" of an Academy Award* the critic 
David Thomson wrote of “The Verdict.” 
The “winter light got through his mask and 
intoarawsouL” . 

Thomson called “The Verdact” “ator- 
trtfnHng picture, forit shows what Newman 
is capable of once Ms aversion to intimacy ; 
can be broken down. ” ' 

As if to escape his image as a pretty bqy,- 
Newman turned himself intoachampionrace- 
cac driver. He boasts that he is in the Guinness 
Book of World Records as the oldest person 
ever to win the Rolex 24-hour endurance race, 
in 1995, at Daytona Beach, Florida.' ~ 

Ht* has also tomed himself into a phDan- 
tfarorast of mtyor proportions, giving away $90 
imOicri. over me last 10 years. His rfide-in-the 
Wall ramps for children with serious Alnesses 
how number five. And with his food company, 
Ne wman ’s Own, which he owns with his friend 
the writer AJE. Hotchner, he is finally a suc- 
cessful businessman like Ms fatbra. . . 

“I understand the romance of business,” 
Newman said, “and the cutthroat nature of it, 
the mnsmning kind of ambition to make it 
bigger.” 

He is most critical of himself when be 
speaks of his early work. Of his first stage, 
appearances, he said: “I was just a rank 
beginner. I got by on looks and energy.”. 

In “Cat bn a Hot Tin Roof’ (1958),“flie 
machinery of the acting was very much in 
evidence,” hesaicL And in “The Hustler,” Newman said," 
“You can still see the machinery going.”- . - . . 

With “Hud,’ * Newman said, he was “getting to be more 
comfortable. ’’But in the raid, he believes he failed in ‘ ‘Had” 
too. His performance there. Ire said, was “able mistake.” “1 
wanted Hud to have all the external graces/ VEe said, “to be . 
lean, hungry, a great brawler, a swordsmanj a rascal in the 
most enjoyable sense — and rotten to the core. What die 
audience bought was all the external graces. The fact is, he 
was rottem But he became a folk hero. We wanted him to be 
RichardUL” 

S haking his head, Newman -went on to dismiss his per- 
formance in “Harper” as “tidy.” What about “Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid”? “Not memorable,” he 

said. 

Only with “The Verdict,” in 1982, did. he begin to hit his 
stride, he said. “It is foremost among thecohtencttrs” for Ms 
favorite role. Another favorite role is that of Bridge, the 
proper, contained Midwestern businessman in the 1990 
Merchant Ivory film “Mr. and Mrs. Bridge.” in wMch he 


starred with his wife, Joanne Woodward. “Joanne says. 
‘That’s the real yon,’ ” Newman said. 
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Ducasse Wins 2d Michelin Three-Star Rating 


PEOPLE 


P ARIS — The French chef superstar Alain Ducasse won the 
Michelin jackpot on Monday, becoming the onlv six-star 


A DOCUMENTARY that suggests 
Kurt Cobain's death wasn't a sui- 


JT Michelin jackpot on Monday, becoming the only six-star 
chef in France's best-known restaurant guide. 

The Guide Michelin awarded Ducasse its three-star rating 
for his Louis XV restaurant, which specializes in Medi- 
terranean cuisine, in the principality of Monaco. He retained 
three stars for the Restaurant Alain Ducasse in the Parc Victor 
Hugo hotel in the 16th arrondissement of Paris. 

The two other restaurants promoted to the tcra rating in the 
“red” guide were Pierre Gagnaire’s Hotel Balzac in Paris’s 
eighth arrondissement and the twins Jacques and Laurent 
Pourcel’s Jardin des Sens in Montpellier in the south of 
France. Gagnaire had had the unenviable record of being the 
only man to have run a three-star restaurant that went bank- 
rupt. in Saint Etienne. He moved to Paris in 1996, winning a 
respectable two stars in bis new restaurant’s first outing in the 
Michelin guide last year. 

No one lost the top rating in the guide this year, taking the 
number of three-star restaurants in the France guide to 21 — 
six in Paris and 15 in the provinces. 

Die Guide Michelin had been cMpping away at its total of 
three-star establishments in recent years amid signs that the 
sluggish French economy was forcing leading chefs to cut 
costs and quality in order to keep customers. 

Since a brief period in the 1930s, no one has had six 
Michelin stars. 



■/“VKurt Cobain's death wasn't a sui- 
cide opened in San Francisco, despite a 
warning from lawyers for his widow, 
Courtney Love. “Kurt and Court- 
ney,” by the British filmmak er Nick 
Broomfield, was shown at the Roxie 
Cinema. Hie theater has received a let- 


up seven Cesais, including those for best 
mm and best actor. Andre Dussoliier. It 


ter from Love’s lawyers warning Mat it 
would share any liability with the film- 


maker and those who raise questions 
about Love’s role in Cobain’s death. 
Cobain, the lead singer of the band 
Nirvana, was found dead in his Seattle 
home in 1994 of an apparently self- 
inflicted gunshot to the head. He was on 
heroin at the time and though his death 
was ruled a suicide, questions and con- 
spiracy theories continued to swirl on 
the Internet Love succeeded in getting 
the film withdrawn from the Sundance 
Film Festival in January, contending 
that it featured unauthorized music. 


film and best actor, Andre Dussottier. It 
also won awards for best supporting 
actor, Jean-Pi erre Bacri, and besr sup- 
porting actress, Agnes Jaoui, best 
screenplay, best sound and best editing. 
But die director, Alain Resnais, lost out 
to Luc Besson, who won the director's 
award for the biggest grossing French 
picture, “The Fifth Element” The best 
actress award went to Ariane Ascaride 
for her part in the romantic comedy 
* ‘Marius et Jeannette. ' ' Tbe best foreign 
film was the British movie “Brassed 
Off” by Mark Herman. Special awards 
went to Jean-Luc Godard, Clint East- 
wood and Michael Douglas. 


copyrights and royalty, rights to his 43 
books. Officials at the liberal arts col- 


lege in suburban Philadelphia e: 
Micheuer’s generosity to swell 


Michener’ s generosity to swell their 
coffers for years to come. Michener, 
who attended Swarthmore on a four- 
year scholarship before graduating in 
1929, also gave $5 million in 1991. 


Elizabeth Taylor, was in a Los 
Angeles hospital on Monday, recov- 
ering from a bruised back and hip, after 
a fall at her boose just hours before a 
party to celebrate her 66th birthday. She 
is expected to be released soon. * 
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Alain Ducasse: Two restaurants and six Michelin stars. 


The musical comedy “On Connait la 
Chanson’ ’ (Same Old Song) hit the right 
note at the French film awards, picking 


James Michener never forgot the 
generosity that allowed him to attend 
Swarthmore College and overcome his 
poor childhood. When the author died 
in October ax age 90, he repaid the 
college — and then some. He left the 
school the bulk of his estate, adding 
S10 million to the college’s endow- 
ment. And he also left Swarthmore 


“LA. Confidential” dominated the 
10th annual Chicago. Film . Clitics 
Awards, while the box-office smash 
“Titanic" took home two minor- 
awards. “LA. Confidential”, won for’ 
best picture, and Curtis Hanson won; 
for best director and, with Brian Hd- 
geland, for best screenplay; “Titanic”! 
won only die best cinematography and; 
best original score awards. 







